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Correspondence 





Grammar and Linguistics 


Eprror: Rev. Leonard A. Waters, S.J., in 
his “Progressivist Attack on Grammar” 
(Am. 4/12), makes a slashing attack on 
what he calls “structural linguistics.” 
Among linguistic scientists there is a school 
whose followers would describe themselves 
by this term, though their doctrines bear 
little relation to those ascribed to them by 
Father Waters. .. . 

It is quite incorrect to say that linguistic 
science, or any application or implication 
legitimately derived therefrom, favors what 
is called “bad English” or “incorrect gram- 
mar.” Science is not normative; it seeks 
merely to ascertain the facts and, if pos- 
sible, the reasons for them. Father Waters 
is quite right when he says that linguistic 
scientists “catalog what they find. They 
make no attempt to correct or change 
speech habits. They simply record and 
study them.” .. . 

If it is one of the functions of schools 
to train the rising generation to speak one 
form of English rather than another, Father 
Waters should look to linguistic scientists 
as his best, if not his only, allies. For, de- 
spite the touching faith of English teachers 
in Donatus and Priscian, parsing and re- 
citing grammatical terminology never im- 
proved anyone’s English. . . . 

The fact is that English teachers are 
trained to be critics of English literature, 
and actually don’t know anything worth 
mentioning about languages, including 
English, and in the long run don’t really 
care. If you are interested in seriously in- 
vestigating any problem in the history of 
the English language, you have to find your 
data in German textbooks and Danish dis- 
sertations. 

Joun P. HuGHEs 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lin- 

guistic Circle of New York 
St. Peter’s College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Franciscans, Old and New 


Eprror: Mrs. Barbara Dorr Mullen has no 
trouble proving (Am. 4/19) that, eccle- 
siastically as well as otherwise, California 
is “busting out all over.” However, may a 
teacher of the California story make two 
comments on her interesting article? 

1. California already has a candidate for 
canonization in Padre Junipero Serra, 
O.F.M. (1713-1784), founder of the Cath- 
olic Church in present-day California. 

2. Your editorial note introduces Mrs. 
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Mullen as describing “a fast-growing parish 
in San Francisco.” Yet she herself says that 
its boundaries “extend from the edge of 
San Francisco Bay to the Berkeley Hills” 
and “include one of the world’s largest 
universities.” Evidently Mrs. Mullen lives 
ia Berkeley or its environs. Berkeley is not 
San Francisco. And please, Editor, don’t 
repeal our beautiful (and intervening) Bay. 
Joun B. McGLowy, s.J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
[The editor responsible for the geographical 
error admits that he has been too long 
away from California. Ep.] 


Musical Cheers 


Eprtror: I feel compelled to rise to the 
defense of my favorite opera, La Boheme. 
I think your TV reviewer (4/12, pp. 89-91) 
of Leonard Bernstein’s performance on the 
“Omnibus” program did not listen very 
closely. In Mr. Bernstein’s reference to 
recitative as being “miles and miles of 
plotsam and jetsam,” he was not criticizing 
La Boheme, but was rather contrasting 
Puccini’s use of this medium with the way 
it is treated in other operas. 

Mr. Bernstein’s tribute to Puccini’s genius 
was that he was able to make every note of 
La Boheme not only a pleasure to listen to, 
but also expressive of its characters and 
plot. 

Mrs. JoE RIcHARD 
Lawton, Okla. 


Intervention in Indonesia? 


Eprror: Your statement (Am. 4/12, p. 38) 
that “One would imagine an anti-Commu- 
nist revolt in Southeast Asia would receive 
the active support of the U. S. Govern- 
ment,” seems, even with the qualifications 
you express, to be an unrealistic suggestion 
of policy, though you don’t offer it explicitly 
as such. 

Some of the great difficulties we have ex- 
perienced with our Latin-American neigh- 
bors have been over this issue. One of the 
principles of the “Act of Chapultepec” of 
March, 1945 is the condemnation of inter- 
vention by a state in the internal or external 
affairs of another. Given this principle, to 
which the United States is a signatory, 
respect for and adherence to legality would 
seem to be our best policy. 

The real problems in the world are still 
human problems, and the Asian peoples 
seem to be acutely aware of this. Let’s get 
our propaganda off the dog leash on which 
it has been following the Soviets. Perhaps 








What the 
Reviewers Say 


TEACH YE 
ALL NATIONS 


By Rev. Edward L. Murphy, S.J. : 

$2.75 
Paul Hallett, Denver Register—“Father 
Murphy, an associate editor of Jesuit 
Missions, knows mission problems thor- 
oughly, and he here presents in brief 
compass a well-drawn outline of the the- 
ology undergirding the call of the mis- 
sions, the tasks, temporal as well as spir- 
itual, that confront the missioner . . . 
modern problems and the missions, and 
the missions as they relate particularly 
to America.” 


NOW IS THE 
ACCEPTABLE TIME 


By Very Rev. Monsignor Thomas A. 

Meehan. $2.75 
Monsignor Eugene Crawford, The 
Brooklyn Tablet—“As we live the mys- 
tery of our lives, many of us like to 
know about others who have slipped and 
yet recovered to become holy men and 
women. This book .. . will satisfy such 
a demand.” 


Rev. Herbert Walker, S.J., The Queen’s 
Work—“We are pleased to recommend 
these short, well-written, unpietistic 
vignettes.” 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MARIOLOGY 


By Rev. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 
$3.75 

Rev. E. J. Weisenberg, S.J., Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review—“. . . as a refer- 
ence book for the laity, perhaps, and 
as a text book for seminarians and 
‘repetition manual’ and preaching aid 
for every priest, the volume is ideal, by 
far the best that has come to our notice.” 


CROSS UPON CROSS 


The first American biography of Pope 
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Correspondence (Continued): 


| we can encourage the Philippines to suggest 

| their good offices in the Indonesian revolt, 

| which has done little except to divide the 
nation into bitter camps. In any event, let’s 
take the propaganda offensive in an area 
which is most important (the area of human 
freedom ). It is an area in which we can be 
most effective. 


JosepH T. KELLY Jr. 
Belford, N. J. 


Good Wishes 


Eprror: In recent months the journalistic 
make-up, the editorial content, the pro. 
vocative articles and the tone of AMERICA 
have achieved a caliber that is unsurpassed, 
I think, by any other magazine of opinion 
in the country. 

I am tremendously proud of AMERICA. 
May it not only arrive at its coveted goal 
of 50,000, but reach at least 100,000, as it 
deserves. 

Gino M. DALPIAZ, P.S.S.C. 
Melrose Park, II. 


Trade and Aid 


Eprror: May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate AMERICA on its position on 
foreign aid and foreign trade. These topics 


| are vital, and a solution to the manifold 





problems connected with them is impera- 
tive. 

The economic condition of many coun- 
tries in the Far East and other under- 
developed areas is critical. All the argu- 
ments that have been proposed by the pro- 
tectionists and isolationists do not, it seems, 
outweigh the hard fact that the fate of the 
free world is at stake. The failure of demo- 
cratic processes in India and Japan and 
similar countries can only lead to other 
drastic solutions and eventual victory for 
communism. Pau J. MAHER, S.J. 


Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


” 


“Mens Sana... 


Eprror: Living in the country on a farm, 
as I do, I have no lack of physical exercise. 
However, a magazine such as AMERICA 
serves to arouse one from spiritual slumber 
and to establish that balance between 
physical and mental-spiritual activity which 
is so essential for our well-being. 

Sincere congratuiations on the work of 
your entire staff. Rev. Avery Dulles’ article 
on the “Bacon Priest” in your April 5 issue 
was especially commendable. 

Joun J; SPADARO 
Cranbury, N. J. 
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~ Current Comment 








—_—_— 


Lady in London 


Reporting from England in the May 4 
drama section of the New York Times, 
Drew Middleton adverted to the dis- 
turbing fact that the famous musical 
My Fair Lady opened its London run in 
an atmosphere of anti-American chilli- 
ness. Intellectuals, he stated, were look- 
ing down aristocratic noses at the 
“money-grubbing” Americans who had 
dared to tamper with the sacred Shaw 
text. Further, London is “so awash with 
third-rate crooners and second-rate mov- 
ies exported from America” that many 
Englishmen have “been soured into 
belligerent suspicion of anything trans- 
atlantic.” 

Then came the early reviews of the 
musical, and they were little short of 
ecstatic. The Daily Herald, Labor party 
organ generally critical of things Ameri- 
can, headlined its review: “It isn’t fair— 
it’s fabulous.” Wrote critic Harry Weav- 
er: “It can’t be true. I don’t believe it. 
No show can possibly live up to the 
advance raves of My Fair Lady .. . but, 
by George, they did it; yes, they did it 
... it fulfilled every extravagant prom- 
ise.” 

The conclusion Mr. Middleton draws 
is highly suggestive and might serve as 
matter for meditation for all interested 
in cultural hands-across-the-sea: “[My 
Fair Lady] proved again that when the 
United States sends its best abroad, 
anti-Americanism is forgotten”—at least 
until such time as the third-rate crooners 
and second-rate movies start getting in 
their water-muddying licks again. 


Panditji Yields 


“Panditji, you are leaving us or- 
phans!” This frantic appeal, which re- 
sounded throughout the Indian Parlia- 
ment on May 1, had its effect. Prime 
Minister Nehru reversed his decision to 
withdraw from office for a period of 
rest and quiet. Thus the Indian leader 
ended five days of near panic and 
despair throughout the Congress party 
by yielding to impassioned pleas of his 
lieutenants that he stay in office. 
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The plea that India and the Congress 
party would have been left “orphans” 
was more than rhetoric. The Prime 
Minister has guided India since the 
country achieved its independence a 
decade ago. During this period the party 
has produced no one capable of filling 
Nehru’s shoes. If his threatened retire- 
ment even for a temporary period of 
time is enough to spark fears of a poli- 
tical crisis in India, what would happen 
if he became physically incapable of 
continuing in office? India’s Prime Min- 
ister is no longer a young man. 

There is no doubt that the Indian 
leader was not making a grandstand 
play. His suggestion that he be allowed 
to take a complete rest from his oner- 
cus duties was made in sincerity. At 
the same time there is no discounting 
the shock-value of Nehru’s move. He 
has been aware of Congress complacen- 
cy of late. With Communist strength 
growing throughout India, particularly 
at the polls, the party needs a return to 
its preindependence fervor. The reali- 
zation that Nehru will not be around 
forever may be just the medicine Con- 
gress needs. 


Argentina and Colombia 


The first week of May brought a 
pleasant normalcy to the two extremities 
of the South American continent. In 
Argentina, President-elect Arturo Fron- 
dizi took office on May 1, while 
in Colombia former President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo was chosen to head the 
government on the first bipartisan ticket 
in that country’s history. 

Both Presidents stepped neck-high 
into a sea of problems. For President 
Frondizi the economic problems are 
more difficult than the political ones. 
“The national treasury is empty,” he 
admitted in his inaugural address. As 
for the country’s chances of getting out- 
side aid, Vice President Nixon, who 
represented the United States at the 
inaugural ceremony, told a group of 
Argentine bankers the following day 
that U. S. private capital is available 
but that they will have to compete for it. 


Further, he told them, there will be no 
U. S. Government loans to their oil in- 
dustry so long as it remains a state 
monopoly. 

Colombia has economic problems, 
too, but worse political ones. The bi- 
partisan policy agreed on last July 20 
Ly leaders of both parties provided that 
Conservative and Liberal candidates 
would alternately serve as President. 
However, the Conservatives, whose can- 
didate was to get the Presidency this 
year, split among themselves. After 
some wrangling they agreed to accept 
the Liberal candidate, Lleras Camargo. 

Meanwhile the civil war goes on in 
the outlying provinces of Colombia and 
an insurrection led by the military police 
was quashed only two days before the 
elections. Colombians have not yet 
learned that democracy demands some 
compromise in politics. However, citi- 
zens of both Argentina and Colombia 
are breathing somewhat easier now. At 
least they are once again following con- 
stitutional methods of government. 


Public Relations in Iraq 


Iraq, one of the leading oil-producers 
of the Middle East, has been pumping 
its royalties back into the nation’s econ- 
omy. Unfortunately, the Government 
has not derived the maximum polit- 
ical advantage from its development 
schemes. Until the country’s third an- 
nual Development Week, which began 
on May 1, the Iraqi people had been 
kept pretty much in the dark. Few were 
sufficiently aware of the Government's 
plans to be able to appreciate the fine 
achievements of the past few years. 

This year’s exposition in Baghdad 
evidenced a refreshing change of policy. 
It was, to quote Development Minister 
Salih el Jaburi, “largely a family affair.” 
Instead of seeking to impress foreign 
journalists and dignitaries, the Govern- 
ment concentrated on winning the sup- 
port of the people. The switch in tactics 
reflected the growing need to sell the 
program and its benefits to Iraqis. 

The development program is indeed 
an impressive undertaking. Massive 
public-works projects are being carried 
cut under a $2.2-billion oil-financed 
plan. The Baghdad exposition brought 
the countrywide schemes for dams, irri- 
gation, flood control, public housing, 
communications and industrial projects 
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right to the doorstep of the Baghdad 
malcontent. 

This move to enkindle the enthusiasm 
of the average Baghdadi and his coun- 
terpart throughout the country was per- 
haps the smartest made by a pro-West- 
ern Arab Government in some time. For 
Iraq’s plans to make the nation a land 
of plenty is the regime’s biggest weapon 
in the ideological conflict with Nasser- 
ism. Baghdad is at long last making 
capital of its excellent program. 


Bravo for the Pulitzers! 


The Pulitzer prize winners for 1958 
were announced on May 6. We have 
had occasion in the past to lament the 
low standards with which the selection 
committee was apparently content. This 
year, however, there is every reason to 
cheer the choices. Passing over the 
much-touted By Love Possessed, by 
James Gould Cozzens, the jury chose 
as the best novel of the year A Death 
in the Family, by the late James Agee. 
This is one of the finest U. S. novels 
for many a year (see p. 230) and the 
author’s sudden death on May 10, 1955, 
at the age of 45, was a distinct loss to 
American letters. 

The poetry laurel went to Robert 
Penn Warren for Promises; John Alex- 
ander Carroll and Mary Wells Ashworth 
got the biography award for their com- 
pletion of the seventh volume of Doug- 
las Southall Freeman’s life of George 
Washington; Bray Hammond won the 
nod in history for a little-heralded book, 
Banks and Politics in America. 

Especially heartening was the award- 
ing of two journalism prizes to the 
Arkansas Gazette for its fearless and 
constructive coverage of the Little Rock 
integration battle. It is particularly note- 
worthy that the paper lost no advertisers 
during the impassioned controversy and 
that what circulation drops it suffered 
are now being recouped. 

Only on the drama award do we ex- 
perience some minor dissatisfaction. 
Ketti Frings’ dramatization of Thomas 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel is a 
superbly acted play, but it really adds 
up to nothing in its portrayal of the rest- 
less young agnostic whose revolt against 
an unhappy home has a great deal of the 
self-pitying crybaby about it. The the- 
atre can make more positive affirmations 
than this. 
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Today’s Religion Editor 


Observers are divided on the genu- 
ineness of the current revival of interest 
in religion. Some doubt that rising 
church membership necessarily signifies 
a return to spiritual concerns. On one 
thing at least the observers must agree. 
Religion is news more than ever before. 

The religion editor of your local paper 
is the symbol of this change. A national 
survey conducted among 124 news- 
papers under the auspices of the Reli- 
gious Newswriters Association shows 
that the religion editor is growing in 
professional status on the typical Ameri- 
can daily newspaper. According to the 
survey, most religion editors feel that 
their status is equal or superior to that 
enjoyed on their newspapers by labor, 
political, aviation and other specialized 
writers. Their pay is also comparable. 

Eighty per cent declared they have 
the power to decide what news should 
go on the church page. Most of them 
said they are consulted by the desk 
whenever a wire service story pertain- 
ing to religion is to be used. Nor is the 
coverage limited to reporting sermons 
or church suppers. Sixty per cent of the 
columnists said they discussed theologi- 
cal and other controversial issues. 

The religion editor has become an 
important man, more important perhaps 
than many religious organizations have 
yet come to realize. His acceptance in 
the newspaper profession is an indirect 
but no less telling indication that the 
secularization of our society may really 
be slowing down. 


Jolt to the Jobless 


The 700,000 jobless who exhausted 
their unemployment benefits during the 
first three months of 1958 now face the 
harsh prospect of waiting a month or 
two before they start collecting the 
additional payments which President 
Eisenhower recommended on March 25 
(Am. 5/3, pp. 161-162). Many of them 
face the still harsher prospect of not 
collecting any benefits at all. As for the 
unemployed workers not covered by the 
various Federal-State systems, they 
might just as well apply for relief right 
now. 

Such are the consequences of the 
House vote on May 1 which rejected the 
so-called Democratic plan for emergen- 





cy aid to the jobless in favor of an emas- 
culated version of the President’s pro- 
posal. In a surge of devotion to States’ 
Rights, a coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats and Conservative Republicans 
wrote into the Administration bill a 
provision leaving it up to the States 
whether or not they would participate in 
the emergency program. This means at 
the best that the unemployed must wait 
a considerable time before their com- 
pensation payments begin, since almost 
all the State legislatures will have to be 
called into session to vote their approval. 
At the worst it means that for many of 
them there won’t be any emergency 
payments at all. Their legislatures will 
refuse to participate in the program. 

Under the House bill, only unem- 
ployed workers who have exhausted 
their benefits after June 30, 1957 would 
be eligible for additional payments. 
These payments would come to half the 
amount originally due them. To qualify, 
States must agree to repay within a four- 
year period the funds advanced by the 
Federal Government. 


Subsidy for Metals 


That the Administration felt obliged 
to depart from its principles by offering 
a subsidy to producers of five metals 
is an indication of the serious plight of 
its foreign-trade program. Senators 
from mining States, with a normal con- 
cern for political survival, had threat- 
ened to oppose renewal of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act unless the 
President did something for their lan- 
guishing industries. That ultimatum left 
Mr. Eisenhower with a hard choice be- 
tween higher tariffs, which would anger 
friendly countries and aggravate their 
problems, and a subsidy scheme linked 
with the name of former Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan. 

The essence of the Brannan Plan con- 
sisted in permitting prices of agricultural 
commodities to find their level in a free 
market and then paying to growers the 
difference between the market price and 
the parity or fair price. That is what the 
President proposes to do for copper, 
lead, zinc, fluorspar and tungsten. Pro- 
ducers would sell their metals for what 
they could get and the Government 
would make up the spread between the 
price they received and a fair or “stabili- 
zation” price. Secretary of the Interior 
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Fred A. Seaton told the Senate Interior 
Committee on April 28 that 27% cents 
2 pound would be a fair price for cop- 
per, 14% cents for lead and 12% cents 
for zinc. He suggested $48 a short ton 
for fuorspar and $36 a short ton for 
tungsten. For the first year of the pro- 
jected five-year program, the secretary 
estimated the cost at $161 million. 

Reaction from the industry was hos- 
tile. The same mining companies who 
want an indirect subsidy in the shape 
of high tariffs have qualms about accept- 
ing a direct subsidy in the form of Gov- 
ernment cash. This nice distinction may 
be lost on consumers. 


Whose Recession? 


Like the other postwar recessions, this 
one is having an uneven impact on in- 


dividuals and businesses. While the 
experts debate whether or not the re- 
cession has “bottomed out,” a good 
many lucky people are innocently ask- 
ing: “What recession?” 

Consider the farmers, who had been 
sliding down the income hill ever since 
the Korean War. Just about the time 
furnaces were being banked in Pitts- 
burgh and assembly lines were clatter- 
ing to a halt in Detroit, farm receipts 
started turning up. On April 30, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that during April farm prices advanced 
another 1.4 per cent, bringing the total 
gain to 9.8 per cent over a year ago. 
Even though prices paid by farmers 
were 3 per cent above the 1957 level, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson pre- 
dicted that farm income in 1958 would 
be from 5 to 10 per cent higher than 
last year. 


Stockholders are another group who, 
up till now at least, have been swim- 
ming against the tide. Cash dividend 
payments for the first quarter of 1958 
were above those for the same period 
last year. (During the same quarter 
wage and salary payments dropped, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, from $238.8 
billion in 1957 to $233.5 billion this . 
year.) Unlike the farmers, however, 
who seem to be headed for a good year, 
stockholders may soon join the recession 
parade. Many corporations paid first- 
quarter dividends out of reserves, and 
that process cannot go on indefinitely. 

These are over-all figures, of course, 
and they cloak many exceptions. During 
April dairy and poultry farmers, for 
instance, saw their prices slip a bit; and 
those who own stocks in utilities and 
food companies aren’t worried much 
about the rest of the year. 


——Eleven More Divisions? 
ARLY IN MARCH, Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 


Chief of Staff of the Army, testifying before 
a House Armed Services subcommittee, sounded 
a muted but none the less jarring note concern- 
ing the manpower needs of the Army in the 
atomic age. 

Though front-line troops will be thinned out 
by the need for dispersion, General Taylor said, 
the vastly increased depth of the battlefield, the 
great need for decentralization in the supply and 
communications systems and the possibility that 
whole units may be decimated by atomic blasts 
have increased rather than decreased the Army’s 
needs for trained fighting men and units. 

General Taylor’s statement was no grab for 
funds and prestige. It was the product of every 
field exercise that has been conducted since the 
end of World War II and of the lesson of mod- 
em military history that as weapons increase in 
power, the number of casualties and the number 
of men required to fight a war grows with them. 

Yet in every year since the Korean conflict we 
have flown in the face of these lessons by cutting 
our ground combat formations. This year the 
budget now being considered by Congress calls 
not only for additional cuts in the Regular Army, 
but for a whopping cut of 25 per cent in the 
number of reserve divisions as well, one Regular, 
six National Guard and four Army Reserve di- 
visions in all. 

The reduction of our strategic reserve within 
the United States to one full-strength division— 
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the 101st Airborne—has already jeopardized our 
ability to intervene in the Middle East or to re- 
inforce our garrison in Europe. The whittling 
away of the strength of the Seventh Army in 
Europe under the guise of “pentomic” reorgani- 
zation and the reduction of one of its five divi- 
sions to the status of a holding organization for 
a hodgepodge of smaller units is reducing the 
ability of that force to fight even a successful de- 
laying action. The reduction of the 25th Infantry 
Division in Hawaii by one battle group—20 per 
cent of its combat strength—leaves our exposed 
forces in the Far East without the support of a 
single full division. 

General Taylor told Congress that he was “not 
appealing” from the Department of Defense 
orders for further cutbacks. His predecessor, 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, was forced out of the 
service because he did appeal. General Taylor’s 
own principal subordinate, Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin, resigned because he could no longer sup- 
port the continuing reductions in Army strength. 
The Army, then, is stifled. The writers of the 
Constitution, foreseeing, perhaps, just such a 
situation, reserved to Congress and—in the case 
of the National Guard—to the Governors of the 
States and Territories the power to take action. 

By blocking the threatened cuts, Congress and 
the Governors can render a service to their coun- 
try and to the entire free world. Having done so, 
they would then be very foolish men indeed if 
they were to cancel out this vital check and 
balance by surrendering their powers over the 
military to a single, all-powerful chieftain, in 
uniform or out of it. WiuraM V. KENNEDY 
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INCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT by Congress in 1950 

the National Science Foundation has grown 
to be the great patron of science in the schools 
of the nation. Besides sponsoring scientific con- 
ferences galore, increased exchanges of scientific 
information and excellent institutes for the im- 
provement of high school science teaching, the 
NSF is the good right arm of the Government in 
supporting basic science research through insti- 
tutional grants and individual scholarships. 


A PRIZE SOUGHT AFTER 


Each spring science faculty members and able 
students watch for the NSF scholarship awards— 
prizes that now rank among the richest and most 
distinguished in the scholarly world. Even an 
honorable mention is a distinction, for the names 
of such students, whom the Foundation char- 
acterizes as “highly qualified individuals,” are 
circulated to all graduate school deans. This 
pretty well assures them of a choice of scholar- 
ships or fellowships from other sources. 

At the end of April the names of 1,084 re- 
cipients of predoctoral awards and an accom- 
panying list of 1,760 students receiving honor- 
able mention were made public. Selection was 
based on scientific aptitude and achievement 
tests together with academic records and con- 
fidential reports by faculty members of the spon- 
soring college. 

This year 25 students from 18 Catholic col- 
leges received NSF predoctoral awards and 187 
from 60 schools merited honorable mention. 
Notre Dame had four award winners, while Holy 
Cross, St. Louis, Villanova and Spring Hill Col- 
lege of Mobile each had two. With 20 students 
in the honorable mention category Notre Dame 
topped this list, too. Manhattan had 18 students 
in this group. Boston College, Marquette and 
Spring Hill had nine apiece. Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege of Philadelphia (which led the Catholic col- 
leges for women) had seven. Five other Catholic 
institutions received five honorable mentions 
each: Catholic University, Detroit, Holy Cross, 
Loyola of Baltimore and St. Louis. 

The NSF also granted a total of 181 science 
faculty fellowships for advanced study. Fifteen 
of these fellowships went to members of Catholic 
college faculties. The only multiple recipients 
were Fordham and St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia, 
with two faculty members so honored. 

Do these figures add up to an improvement 
over preceding years? Do they indicate any 
wider acceptance by Catholic schools of the 
challenge to American science? In 1956 there 
were 775 NSF predoctoral awards, of which 17 
(2.2 per cent) went to students in 11 Catholic 


The NSF Awards: a Report 








colleges; 105 students in 45 Catholic schools re- 
ceived honorable mention. Last year there were 
845, awards and 19 winners (2.2 per cent again ) 
came from Catholic schools; 145 candidates from 
51 colleges were listed as honorable mentions. 
This year there were 1,084 grants; 25 winners 
(2.3 per cent) were from Catholic institutions; 
187 students in 60 Catholic schools got honor- 
able mention. 

A one-tenth of one-per-cent increase, unless it 
occurs in the national debt, means little, but the 
swelling total of honorable mentions is encourag- 
ing. The rising number of Catholic colleges that 
participate in the NSF program is even more so. 
The regular appearance in strength of award 
winners from Notre Dame, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Holy Cross, St. Joseph’s, Manhattan and some 
few other places tells convincingly of quality. 
The record of Spring Hill College (full-time 
student enrolment: 817) is remarkable. 

Yet success here has no secret ingredients. The 
formula has, in fact, been found equally success- 
ful in other areas of academic life: an adminis- 
tration that both in theory and practice places 
unqualified priority on scholarship, a department 
head who can identify and provide special op- 
portunities for talent, several teachers who can 
inspire it, and students who possess it. 


A STIMULUS TO OTHERS 


A recent survey by the college section of the 
National Catholic Educational Association hints 
at another ingredient. The study listed the 
bachelor degrees earned in biology, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics during 1954-56 in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. It comes as no sur- 
prise to find that many of the colleges with the 
highest percentage of degrees in these fields are 
the same colleges that have so far dominated the 
NSF awards and honorable mention list. 

The absence of some important Catholic 
names from the NSF lists and the very modest 
success relative to the size and facilities of cer- 
tain other Catholic institutions remain baffling. 
These schools could hardly be ignorant of the 
procedures and application dates for NSF 
awards. (See Grants for Scientific Research, 
pamphlet issued by the National Science 
Foundation, 1520 H Street, N. W., Washington 
25, D. C.) . 

On the other hand, with only a single Catholic 
institution represented among the 71 men who 
make up the NSF selection panels for the pre- 
doctoral awards, Catholic colleges may still have 
to be just a little better and work a little harder 
to make the excellence of their science students 
shine forth. Nei G. McCtuskey 
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Words, Words, Words 


ORE AND MORE, it seems to me, the world, and our 
M country with it, tends to do its business by means 
of words and phrases, and very often the words do not 
mean what they seem. The word “colonialism” as used 
by Soviet Russia is an example; yet the USSR is the 
biggest colonial nation ever: East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania are no less 
colonies because they happen to be nearby instead of 
overseas. Egypt also has made a colony of once pros- 
perous Syria in the name of anticolonialism and is now 
dragging it down to its own low economic level, just 
as the Soviets did with their once prosperous captive 
peoples. 

Here in the U. S. A., we seem to live, and sometimes 
destroy, by the use of tags and slogans. We have, for 
instance, those “fair-trade” laws, which are merely a 
camouflaged campaign by some manufacturers joined 
with some retailer associations to destroy fair price- 
competition. Even the President seems to be taken in 
by this transparent device. 

‘Then we have “right-to-work” laws. These give no- 
body any right to work, still less guarantee it. Again we 
have a transparent phrase-device, openly designed to 
destroy organized labor, and indeed the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. The undisguised aim of “right-to-work” 


Underscorings 


promoters is to reduce all workers to the sad old times, 
when, as Pope Pius XI once said, workeis in areas of 
labor surplus competed with each other for lower 
wages. In fact, I actually heard one Member of Con- 
gress say on the radio that we should restore competi- 
tion among workers. He also favors destroying competi- 
tion in retail business by “fair-trade” laws. It’s all right 
to have low wages, apparently, but not low prices. 
The President sent to Congress a bill to reorganize 
the Pentagon and to enhance the power of the Secretary 
of Defense (that is, his own, as Commander in Chief). 
So we heard cries of making Mr. McElroy a “czar,” and 
this in the halls constantly resounding with calls for 
czars over the missiles above us to mining below. Then 
came the phrase, “a German General Staff.” There 
never was one German General Staff between wars, 
but three, for air, army and navy. These did not make 
Kaiser Wilhelm make Franz Josef start World War I, 
and certainly not Hitler invade Poland in 1939. There 
was an Oberkommando in World War II, but this was 
merely Hitler and his creatures in the armed forces. 
The President also got into the word game. The 
Senate Democrats introduced a bill extending unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and (unwisely) tacked 
onto it a provision granting relief to uninsured workers. 
The President called this a “dole,” thereby killing it. 
“Dole” is a bad word in semantics, but relief and Chris- 
tian charity for the most deeply underprivileged 
families are not. Maybe by just a change of wording 
the very poor may be helped. Words can help and hurt 
in our society. Witrrip Parsons 
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MOST REV. THOMAS J. McDON- 
NELL, Coadjutor Bishop of Wheeling, 
has been appointed episcopal advisor to 
Serra International. He succeeds His 
Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, who recently 
became Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Serra International is an organiza- 
tion of business and professional men 
who foster vocations and assist young 
men in their education for the priest- 


hood. 


BA COMMON HYMN BOOK, en- 
titled We Sing Together, for Catholic 
and Protestant pupils in the public 
schools of Hesse, Germany, has recently 
been published. It was authorized by 
the Catholic bishops of Mainz, Lim- 
burg and Fulda, and by the Lutheran 
authorities of Hesse, Nassau and Kur- 
hessen-Waldeck. It contains 88 Catholic 
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and Protestant hymns to be sung by the 
children in their common assemblies 
and music classes. 


p> MAYNOOTH, the famous Irish sem- 
inary, will be host to the Maynooth 
Union Summer School, June 29-July 3. 
The subject for study will be “Our 
Blessed Lady.” For details write Msgr. 
Lawrence J. Riley, Chancery Bldg., 
Lake St., Brighton, Boston 35, Mass. 


B EDUCATION TODAY and _ the 
problems it raises will be the theme of 
the 45th session of the Semaines So- 
ciales de France, to be held July 12-17 
at Versailles (Permanent Secretariat: 
16 rue du Plat, Lyon 2, France). 


p LEADING FILM STARS of India 
cooperated in a variety performance 
given recently in Bombay to raise funds 
to set up a microfilm library on ancient 


lectured on Indian history and culture 
at St. Xavier’s College there. 


p> DUE TO the increase of lawlessness 
and political violence in Colombia, the 
bishops of Palmira, Cali and Armenia 
have imposed excommunication on any- 
one who plans, perpetrates or abets-a 
murder. 


Bp MADONNA HOUSE, Combermere, 
Ont., offers week-long courses in its 
Tenth Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion, on five successive weeks begin- 
ning July 7. Program of lectures, litur- 
gical life and recreation for single people 
over 18. Cost for week’s tuition, room 
and board: $25; some financial aid avail- 
able. Families are also welcome to spend 
a week, between July 6 and Aug. 23, in 
cabins on Madonna House Lake. Pros- 
pectuses for both programs may be had 
from Registrar. C. K. 
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Nasser in Moscow 


AST WEEK, after a fabulous reception in Moscow, 
President Gamal Abdul Nasser, boss of the new 
United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria, was touring 
the broad domains ruled by the Kremlin. He was, of 
course, no ordinary sightseer. This shrewd manipulator 
of Arab nationalist passions was intent on the delicate 
task of making the best of two antagonistic worlds— 
the free world led by the United States, and the slave 
world dominated by the Soviet Union. What he wanted 
from Moscow was assurance of its continued moral 
support of his design for Arab unity and the economic 
and military wherewithal to achieve his objective. But 
Colonel Nasser wanted this support on his own terms— 
on terms, that is, which would permit him to deal also 
with the West, and so remain neutral in the Cold War. 
It was no accident that news of the friendly settlement 
of the dispute over Egyptian seizure of the Suez Canal 
was released simultaneously with his departure for 
Moscow. 

The big question in the West was whether the am- 
bitious head of the United Arab Republic could sup 
with the devil without losing his shirt. What the Krem- 
lin conspirators wanted from their dangerous meddling 
in the Middle East was painfully obvious: they wanted 
Arab oil. They didn’t want the oil for themselves, since 
they had more than enough at home; they wanted the 
oil to be able to deny it to the West, which needs it the 
way a man needs food and water to survive. True, the 


United Arab Republic has no oil, but oil from Arabia 
and Iraq and Kuwait flows to the West via the Suez 
Canal and the pipelines of Syria. Furthermore, should 
Nasser achieve his goal of Arab unity, he might soon, 
with Moscow’s help, control the production of oil as 
well as its movement to world markets. 

The stakes in this power struggle are enormous. Of 
the known oil resources of the free world, 65 per cent 
are concentrated in Indonesia and the Middle East. 
(This excludes the oil of Iran, which is a Moslem but 
a non-Arabic land). It may be that with more extensive 
exploration and drilling as much as 80 per cent of the 
free world’s oil may be found to exist in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. At the present time, all this oil is in friend- 
ly hands. It is being developed by American, British, 
French and Dutch oil companies. Despite President 
Sukarno’s Communist-tainted “guided democracy” in 
Indonesia and the hot anticolonial winds sweeping the 
Middle East, U. S. oil executives think that they can 
ride out the storm. Whether or not they can depends 
largely on two factors: U. S. policy in the Eastern 


- Hemisphere and the ability of Gamal Abdul Nasser to 


play with the fires of Arab nationalism and Communist 
intrigue without being burned. The Kremlin is betting 
heavily—over $500 million to date—that sooner or later 
Nasser will be scorched. It is also betting, of course, 
that Washington lacks the intelligence and determina- 
tion to save him. 


Two Types of Federal Aid 


eseagam Al to education means different things to 
different people, but there is rather general agree- 
ment that the Government must soon give some kind of 
boost to American education. Everyone, of course, is in 
favor of “good” schools and nobody openly plumps for 
mediocre education. Disagreements break out in rashes, 
however, when defenders and critics of American edu- 
cation start to explain what is a “good” school. The na- 
tion’s lawmakers are weighing the merits of two types 
of aid spelled out in several bills over which defender 
and critic are making a to-do. 

Hearings on the six-year $3-billion science-aid bill 
of Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.) have already been held. 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.), who is the pilot 
for the Administration’s four-year $1-billion alternative, 
has meanwhile been pushing for Senate action on his 
bill. Compromises between the two science-aid bills 
are reported to be well along. 

The six-month interval since the Sputnik fright has 
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only made plainer the need for some form of aid to 
science education. In our primary and_ secondary 
schools, instruction in mathematics and the sciences is 
generally spotty. How long we can afford the luxury of 
presenting as science courses what Glenn O. Bough, 
president of the National Science Teachers Association, 
bitterly referred to in Business Week (April 19, 1958) 
as “cocoons, rocks and hickory nuts dragged in by chil- 
dren and deposited on the science table,” may be de- 
cided this spring. : 

The colleges need help to prepare more competent 
teachers. Laboratories in both schools and colleges 
must be partially subsidized. Many schools need help 
to improve their testing and counseling programs. Many 
gifted students require scholarship assistance to com- 
plete their education. These are the laudable objectives 
of the science-aid bills. 

In a surprise move the House General Education 
subcommittee resurrected as an anti-recession measure 
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the three-year $1.5-billion school construction bill of 
the first session of Congress. This was the measure the 
Eisenhower Administration fought in vain to have 
passed last year. Though the bill no longer commands 
open Presidential support, Rep. Stewart L. Udall 
(D., Ariz.) has introduced a modified version of it. The 
sum, $1.5 billion, is the same, but the funds would be 
channeled to the public schools according to an NEA- 
sponsored formula which would not require matching 
funds from the States. 

The general school-construction bills thus far intro- 
duced still labor under the difficulties that have aborted 
previous bills of this nature, like the threat of a segre- 
gation rider, the fear of Federal control, the willingness 
and ability of many States to cope with their own 
school-construction problems. Now there is a new diff- 
culty—the wide refusal to accept the unexamined defini- 
tion of “good” education and the “role” of the school 
in bringing it about. Naturally “needs” and “shortages” 
are determined by such definitions, and, more to the 
point, the way funds—especially when they happen to 
be limited—are to be spent. 

The facts on the classroom shortage have never been 
clearly presented. Eager fingers have often twisted 
statistics so as to blur the picture and embarrass loyal 


friends of public education. Thoughtful people wonder 
if the problem of classroom shortage would have its 
present dimensions—whatever they are—if the billions 
of postwar dollars put into the schools had been more 
wisely spent. The lack of ornately tiled pools or tiers 
of automatic hairdryers may still correspond to some 
enthusiasts’ notion of an educational shortage, but their 
influence is happily waning. 

On the other hand, past extravagance does not dis+ 
miss the problem of today’s real shortages, some of 
which cry out for relief. 

Federal assistance in the form of direct, unqualified 
grants should be made to those States whose thin tax 
resources make it impossible to provide properly for 
their poorer school districts. The distribution of such 
funds could follow the pattern used by the Government 
to aid “Federally impacted areas,” i.e., those communi- 
ties in which school facilities are swamped because of 
nearby concentrations of military or government per- 
sonnel. Help is based then on proven local need, not on 
Uncle Sam’s automatic and sometimes indiscriminate 
generosity. 

We trust Congress will not wait too long to take ap- 
propriate action on both the science-aid bill and a 
modified school-construction bill. 


No to the Rapacki Plan 


N HIS WORLD-WIDE APPEAL mentioned editorially here 
last week, Dr. Albert Schweitzer endorsed the Polish 

plan for an atom-free zone in the heart of Europe. He 
was referring to the project of Polish Foreign Minister 
Adam Rapacki, which would ban nuclear armaments 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia and both East and West 
Germany. This plan, said Dr. Schweitzer, would be “a 
ray of light in darkness.” But on May 3 our Ambassador 
in Warsaw delivered a U. S. note rejecting the Rapacki 
plan. And two days later, when the 15 Foreign Ministers 
of the Nato countries convened in Copenhagen for their 
spring review of Nato problems, they considered plans 
to speed the creation of missile bases in Western 
Europe. 

To take such an openly negative stand on an idea 
which has had a good press in certain Nato countries, 
particularly Germany and Britain, was no easy diplo- 
matic undertaking. The State Department was well 
aware that the “disengagement” of Soviet and Western 
troops in the heart of Europe has an undoubted and 
understandable attraction for many wearied and wor- 
ried Europeans. To soften the blow, therefore, the U. S. 
note pointedly recalled that this country had itself made 
even more far-reaching proposals to safeguard the 
world from the dangers of nuclear warfare. It men- 
tioned the broad program which President Eisenhower 
sponsored at Geneva—the reunification of Germany, an 
end not only to the testing but also to the production 
of nuclear weapons, a general European security plan, 
with reduction of armies and armaments and open sky 
inspection to prevent a surprise attack. 

What was wrong with the Rapacki plan, from the 
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standpoint of real, and not illusory, peace? The most ) 
significant element of the denuclearized zone plan is 
that it would remove the Federal Republic of Germany 
as a factor in the defense of Western Europe. To that 
extent it would create a dangerous imbalance in the 
military strength of Nato. As the U. S. note stated, in 
view of the large and widely deployed Soviet forces, 
the banning of nuclear weapons from West Germany 
would, even if inspection were provided, jeopardize 
the security of Western Europe. “Unless equipped with 
nuclear weapons,” said the message, “Western forces in 
Germany would find themselves under present circum- 
stances at a great disadvantage to the numerically great 
mass of Soviet troops stationed within easy distance of 
Western Europe. . . .” Thus, the Rapacki plan would 
expose the West to Soviet military blackmail, which 
would soon translate itself into irresistible political 
pressure. 

This is not the way to peace, not the “ray of light” 
that many persons, with Dr. Schweitzer, seem to see 
in the Polish project. In the meantime, the plan, which 
would have such a serious effect upon the strategic 
position of Nato, would not lessen one whit the causes 
of tension in the zone to be affected, namely, the divi- 
sion of Germany and the enslavement of the peoples of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The very bluntness of the May 3 note of rejection 
helped clear the air at Copenhagen. The Foreign 
Ministers there seemed determined not to sacrifice po- 
litical or military advantages without solid compensa- 
tion in terms of a satisfactory settlement of the basic 
issues. Only in that direction does real peace lie. 
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The Training of Soviet Teachers 
Wilham W. Brickman 


viewers of television, and people in general 

have been bombarded during the past year with 
fact and fantasy on Soviet education and its meaning 
for Americans. As a result, many Americans are frankly 
worried by reports which seem to show the superiority 
of the Soviet way of education. 

There is one fundamental question that must be 
faced before we can hope to improve our knowledge of 
Soviet education, i.e., what kind of professional leader- 
ship in pedagogy does the USSR possess? The quality 
of education depends in large measure upon the teach- 
ers and, ultimately, upon those who prepare teachers 
for their educational duties and responsibilities. 

During a trip to Soviet Russia in December, 1957, I 
was able to visit such important educational institutions 
as the Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, the Her- 
zen Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad, the K.D. 
Ushinski State Educational Library and the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. Through observation, exami- 
nation of documentary material, conversations with 
faculty and students and discussions with research 
specialists in the several branches of educational 
science, I gained some insight into the state of Soviet 
pedagogy. 


R ve of the popular press, listeners to radio, 


INTERVIEW WITH ACADEMICIANS 


The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic is the largest, best- 
equipped and best-staffed organization in the entire 
USSR for the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion on educational ideas and developments. Located 
in Moscow, it consists of research institutes on the 
theory and history of pedagogy, educational meth- 
odology, psychology, artistic education, training of 
handicapped children, physical education and school 
hygiene, etc. Russian educators obtain much of their 
knowledge about school systems in foreign countries 
through the section on contemporary or comparative 
education in the Institute on the Theory and History of 
Pedagogy. The section’s specialists on the United States 
appear to be at home in our educational theory and 
problems. 





Dr. BRICKMAN, professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, is editor of the bi-weekly 
School and Society, published by the Society for the 
Advancement of Education. 
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Along with Prof. Gerald H. Read of Kent State Uni- 
versity, I spent three hours at one sitting, on December 
23, with the academy’s directors, heads of institutes and 
staff members. The session was co-chaired by Prof. 
Nikolai K. Goncharov, the vice president, and Prof. 
Alexis Leontiev, an academician. The former is well- 
known as one of the authors of Pedagogika, a textbook 
of pedagogical principles for the prospective teacher. 

The four of us, together with an interpreter, sat at a 
long table in the front of a large conference room. Fac- 
ing us were some thirty individuals associated with the 
academy, while behind us was a large portrait of 
Lenin. 

After the co-chairmen concluded their formal state- 
ments of welcome, I responded with a few sentences 
in basic Russian. There was some tension at the be- 
ginning, especially because Leontiev criticized some 
American educators for not writing objectively about 
Soviet education. The atmosphere was enlivened, how- 
ever, by mock-serious banter between Read and myself 
about the respective merits and disadvantages of New 
York and Ohio. 


ATTACK ON U. S. SCHOLARS 


Leontiev complained specifically of an article in the 
Comparative Education Review by Prof. George Z. F. 
Bereday of Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
contended that Bereday based his account of recent 
educational occurrences in the Soviet Union on rumors 
and unconfirmed reports which appeared in Soviet 
newspapers. He took particular exception to statements 
on student fees and student strikes. 

Under questioning, Professor Leontiev did not deny 
that there had been student strikes recently in the 
Soviet Union, but, on the basis of the paragraph on 
fees, he maintained again that Bereday was neither 
scientific nor objective. I pointed out that Bereday is 
associate professor of comparative education at Teach- 
ers College, co-editor of the international Year. Book of 
Education and an author of widely accepted writings, 
in addition to being editor of the Comparative Educa- 
tion Review. No one at the conference seemed to be 
aware of the fact that the American scholar was a fluent 
reader of Russian. 

I picked up a copy of the Review, cited the primary 
Soviet sources therein, and asked what was wrong with 
them. Professor Leontiev finally admitted that Bere- 
day’s source materials were good, but said that he had 
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not interpreted the sources correctly. Under no circum- 
stances, said Leontiev emphatically, should a scientific 
writer rely upon letters to the editor in the teachers’ 
magazine, Uchitelskaya Gazeta. I replied that, since 
this journal was published with official approval, it was 
inconceivable to a foreign commentator that the letters 
to the editor had no bearing on actual educational con- 
ditions within the Soviet Union. Leontiev next shifted 
his attack to our use of publications of the Munich In- 
stitute for the Study of the USSR. It was wrong, he 
claimed, to cite materials prepared by anti-Soviet 
émigrés. 

Professor Goncharov then took over. He bitterly 
criticized Prof. George S. Counts for misrepresenting 
Soviet education, and especially the work of Yesipov 
and Goncharov. My reply was that Counts, too, is a 
reliable reader of the Russian language and that I had 
seen stacks of Soviet books, periodicals, and newspapers 
in his office. Apparently no one in the academy realized, 
or cared to admit, that Counts was qualified as a stu- 
dent of Soviet education. 


RETORT COURTEOUS 


Our turn to attack was not long in coming. I cited 
the stereotypes and misinterpretations of American 
education by Communist pedagogical writers, as well 
as the neglect of the vast bulk of our educational 
literature. My point was that the Russians knew some- 
thing of John Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick, but 
seemed to know extremely little of anyone else. 

Professor Leontiev, at that point, came back to the 
question of the sources of our knowledge of Soviet 
education. He asserted that in order to gain a good 
understanding of the educational system of the Soviet 
Union, one should be familiar not only with the source 
materials in the Russian language. After all, Russian 
is the official basic language of only one republic, even 
if it is by far the largest in the Union. It is necessary 
to read the documents of the other republics. This was 
a power-laden argument. I replied that we Americans 
have our hands full with the Russian language and that 
we deem ourselves fortunate if we can read this. 

Since my words made no impression save for the 
shaking of heads, I ventured a question: “How many 
members of the academy read Georgian?” Not a hand 
stirred. “Uzbek? Armenian? Esthonian? Kazakh?” No 
reaction. I turned to Leontiev and said that it was 
hardly fair to expect Americans to read the various 
Soviet languages if the Russian experts themselves 
were unable to do so. Leontiev attempted to answer 
this by reminding us that Soviet pedagogical specialists 
can obtain these source materials in Russian transla- 
tions. “In that case, so can we,” I said, closing this part 
of the discussion. 

From time to time, the voice of Professor Leontiev 
showed traces of emotional excitement. This was 
especially evident when he made references to the 
Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR, which he 
characic.: , an intelligence agency. It was hard to 
believe, a’’.1 ueving spent hours of calm conference 
with him, that this tall, well-dressed, diplomatic ap- 
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pearing man was capable of near-emotional outbursts. 

The topics that came under discussion were quite 
varied: the originality of the educational theories and 
practices of the 17th-century Czech pedagog, Jan Amos 
Comenius; the weaknesses of foreign-language pro- 
grams; the improvement of physical education; the rais- 
ing of the status of moral education; and the relating 
of general education to life through work activities in 
the USSR. 

The Russians, in turn, raised questions regarding 
education in the United States, such as selection poli- 
cies, promotion practices and recent changes. Leontiev 
asked about the truth of reports in West European 
newspapers that the United States is about to change 
its educational system. This question appeared to have 
a veiled reference to the American reaction to the Sput- 
niks. I chided Leontiev for not reading American 
sources in preference to second-hand newspaper re- 
ports published in Europe. 

Professor Read said that there has always been much 
criticism of education in the United States and that we 
are now rethinking, in the light of world events, our 
teaching of science and technology. Both of us stressed 
the fact that responsible educators in our country do 
not desire a one-sided emphasis on science in the 
schools, but rather well-balanced educational programs 
for all who may profit thereby. 

A revealing bit of drama was performed before our 
eyes during the session. The librarian of the Ushinski 
Library wished to know if I had already visited his 
collection of pedagogical literature, reported to be the 
fullest in the Soviet Union. I said that I had not had 
the opportunity until now, but I wished to visit it the 
following day at four in the afternoon. The librarian 
addressed himself to Professor Goncharov: “May Pro- 
fessor Brickman visit my library at four tomorrow?” 
When Goncharov gave his permission for the visit, the 
librarian smiled at me. 


MINDS MEET-AT A DISTANCE 


The dynamics of the discussion deserve some com- 
ment. Leontiev and Goncharov spoke most of the time. 
Questions were raised by heads of departments, some 
of whom had brought typewritten lists of queries. Staff 
members barely had a voice, but during the intermis- 
sion they crowded around Read and myself and asked 
question after question. The interpreters, who were 
specialists in educational research, were competent if 
not always precise in their translations. I spoke very 
slowly in order to enable those Russians who knew 
some English to follow me directly. We were the first 
Americans many of the academicians had ever met. 

One result of this conference was the mutual ex- 
pression of interest in an exchange of educational pub- 
lications. In view of the Russians’ criticisms of our 
treatment of their educational system, I offered to pub- 
lish corrective notes by their specialists in the journals 
with which I had contact, particularly in School and 
Society. By way of reciprocity, I suggested that the 
Russians invite American educators to write corrective 
notes for Soviet pedagogical journals. The academy 
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officials seemed to look favorably upon the idea of ex- 
changing articles, but thus far I have not received their 
contributions nor have they requested mine. 

The Ushinski Library meeting on the following day 
involved 17 librarians and research workers and myself. 
The library staff came prepared with written ques- 
tions, and there was more of a real exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion than in the formal academy session. 
Nevertheless, the authoritarian structure became evi- 
dent whenever I asked a key question. The Russians 
were interested in collections of Soviet educational 
literature in the United States, schoo] equipment, in- 
dustrial education, and in my copy of the new publica- 
tion by the U. S. Office of Education, Education in the 
USSR. I left the copy with the director of the library 
and requested that he send me comments. I am still 
waiting for them. 


COMPARING EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Much of the time of this two-hour meeting was taken 
up with the problem of disseminating reliable informa- 
tion about each other's educational systems. Dr. Counts 
was denounced as not having “objective and truthful 
results.” I proposed that one of the research workers 
send me a critique of Counts, which I would publish in 
School and Society—a journal which, I was told, was 
“read very often and with great interest” by Soviet 
pedagogs. They were ready to accept my offer and 
even suggested that we publish reviews of Soviet books 
on education. After this amiable agreement, I re- 
quested a similar privilege for American educational 
writers in the pedagogical publications issued by the 
academy and library. I was informed that the Soviet 
educators would take under consideration the publica- 
tion of articles by American educators who disagree 
with Soviet interpretations of education in the United 
States. Once more, as of this date I have not received 
any articles from Russia and I have not been invited 
to contribute to Soviet journals. 

Some of the library staff members asked questions 
about American educational encyclopedias. Few 
seemed to be acquainted with the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, which has no duplicate in the 
world. I described the first two editions and the third 
edition which will appear in 1960. 

The library's holdings on education, as I judged from 
an examination of the stacks, are by no means up to 
date, so far as American, German, British and French 
pedagogical writings are concerned. I noticed some 
stray reports of superintendents of schools of large 
American cities, and some yearbooks of the National 
Education Association. On the other hand, the works 
of and about John Dewey were reasonably well rep- 
resented. My escorts took care to find my book on re- 
search in educational history. The library is well 
stocked with American educational journals, since it 
receives regularly about seventy different titles. 

The more interesting and possibly more significant of 
the two teachers colleges I visited was the Herzen 
Pedagogical Institute of Leningrad. Professor Read and 
I had two three-hour discussions with Prof. Alexander 
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G. Yegorov, a chemist who was deputy director of the 
institute; Prof. Nikolai N. Petuchov, chairman of the 
department of pedagogy, a specialist in moral educa- 
tion; and Prof. Yevgeni I. Golant, whose specialty is the 
history of pedagogy and didactics. Yegorov and Petu- 
chov were members of the Communist party, but it was 
Golant who was constantly citing Marx and Lenin in 
support of his statements on education. I gained the 
impression that Professor Golant was trying hard to 
vrove his Communist orthodoxy and to show himself 
more Catholic than the Pope.” 

We exchanged information about content and teach- 
ing methods in educational history, comparative educa- 
tion and educational philosophy. In the institute there 
are no special courses in comparative education, and 
the material represented by this field is covered in the 
course in educational history. Moral education consists 
of ideas and information designed to develop patriot- 
ism, collectivism, internationalism and humanitarianism 
—all according to Petuchov, who identifies morality 
with Communist moral values. There are no moral 
absolutes; the source of morality is the interest of the 
people, which is reflected in the policies of the Com- 
raunist party. The ideologists of the party define and 
interpret morality, deriving their ultimate authority 
from Marx. 

Professor Read conducted the exchange of views on 
moral education most capably, and constantly asked 
penetrating questions on moral categories and moral 
sanctions. The Russians stressed that they have a single 
source and a unified viewpoint in morality, but that 


‘differences of opinion are permitted with respect to the 


methods of teaching moral values. 


THEIR IDEAL PEDAGOGS 


The educational history portion of the conference 
was under my direction. Golant began with the charge 
that we do not know the educational thought of the 
classical Russian educators and thinkers, such as Ushin- 
ski, Tolstoy, Dobroliubov and Tchernishevski. I ad- 
mitted that most American experts in educational 
theory and history probably had meager knowledge of 
these persons, with the exception of Tolstoy. Under my 
questioning, Golant confessed that he had no knowl- 
edge of Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, Henry P. 
Tappan and other influential American educators of 
the 19th century, but stated that he had heard of 
Charles William Eliot. 

In the course of the discussion I mentioned that 
Diderot’s plan for a system of education for Russia, 
which he had submitted to Empress Catherire II, 
eventually turned up in the United States as the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Golant was unaware 
of this relationship in education between his country 
and mine. Nor did he know about the influence of the 
Russians on the introduction of manual training into 
American schools after the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876. The Soviet pedagogs knew much 
more about the revolutionary John Reed than about 
most American educators. It was obvious to us that 
Soviet educational historians, as represented by Pro- 
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fessor Golant, have been isolated and have isolated 
themselves from the world of outside scholarship. 

Professor Golant inquired why American educators 
do not recognize Lenin as a creative educational 
thinker. I replied that, in my experience, non-Marxian 
educators of all countries do not regard Lenin as an 
educator, except in so far as he has influenced educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union and in the satellite countries. 
From the viewpoint of education as a science, I said, he 
is not an educator, but rather a political leader, and 
we most certainly do not quote him in writings on edu- 
cational theory. 

The professors of the institute asked us several in- 
teresting questions on various phases of American edu- 
cation. They seemed to be chiefly concerned with the 
impact of racial segregation on American education, 
the teaching of science and mathematics in our schools, 
the status of foreign-language instruction. They showed 
definite interest in John Dewey. 

The name of John Foster Dulles was brought up by 
the Russians from time to time. Their view was that 
the Americans as a people desire peace, but are being 
led into war by the warmonger Dulles. My reply was 
that we fear the Soviets’ foreign policy as much as 
they fear ours, but we feel that it is out of place to 
discuss politics in a scientific conference on education. 
Read expressed the distrust that most of us have of 
Andrei Gromyko and other Soviet leaders who are con- 
stantly talking about peace but do not fit their actions 
to their words. 

Our range of topics covered also noneducational 
topics, such as the weather, the beauty of Leningrad, 
experiences during World War II and food. Our second 
session was held right through dinner hour, and the 
Russians set up a fine repast to keep the conference 
going. In fact, the talks proved so interesting and in- 
formal that none of us made a move to adjourn. The 
Russians appeared to be so pleased with their American 
guests that they even discussed matters of a more per- 
sonal nature, such as the control by wives over their 
husbands. When war was mentioned once more, Read 
commented that there would be a domestic war if the 
husbands did not get back to their wives. The Russians 
laughed heartily and the meeting was over. 

One of the things that I learned in this conference 
was the disconcerting effect of the query, “How do you 
know?” when one of the Russians made some critical 
comment about the United States or its school system. 
As a rule, the information was derived from conversa- 
tions with Americans held a great many years ago or 
from Soviet writings about America. The sources, for 
the most part, are faulty and outdated and far removed 
from original data. Another useful technique, I found, 
was the quid pro quo. Frequently, the Russians would 
have to soften their position when we found analogs 
in their country to what they criticized in ours. 

It would be worth while to analyze at some length 
the pedagogical textbooks and syllabi used in the 
teachers colleges in the USSR. For present purposes, 
however, it will suffice to mention the outline of the 
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course on the history of education which is required 
of future Soviet teachers. The syllabus on “Istoria 
Pedagogiki,” which was issued in 1957 by the State 
Pedagogical Publishing Office, is one of a series of 
booklets comprising the series “Programmi Pedagogit- 
cheskich Institutov.” These brochures are issued under 
the direction of the Ministry of Education of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. The one on 
educational history consists of 19 pages outlining what 
is to be covered in a course in the pedagogical insti- 
tutes. The outline gives short shrift to the ancient and 
medieval periods, and devotes two pages to Comenius, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Diesterweg and 
Robert Owen, among the significant non-Communist 
educators. About two-thirds of one page is given over 
to Marx, Engels and others whose works affected Com- 
munist thinking about education. Kerschensteiner, Lay 
and Dewey are mentioned in a few lines. So much for 
the general history of education. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION: SOVIET VIEW 


More attention is given to the history of Russian 
education from medieval times until 1917; but the 
emphasis seems to. be on the third part, the history of 
Soviet schools and pedagogy. The favored educators 
are Lenin, Krupskaya (his wife), Makarenko and 
Kalinin. Stalin’s name is nowhere mentioned in the out- 
line proper. 

The bibliography of two and a half pages is divided 
into two parts, required and supplementary. All pros- 
pective teachers must read and pass tests on selected 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Krupskaya, 
Kalinin, Makarenko, Diesterweg, Ushinski, Tchernishev- 
ski and Dobroliubov. The suggested readings were from 
Krupskaya, Kalinin, Makarenko, Bielinski, Herzen, 
Ushinski, Tolstoy and Pirogov; and from only three 
non-Russian educators, Locke, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

There can be no doubt that the course in educational 
history pays only lip service to selected foreign edu- 
cators, but concentrates heavily on Russian and espe- 
cially Soviet education. Thus the Soviet teacher is heav- 
ily fortified with Communist ideology in his pedagogical 
preparation, as well as in the other aspects of his pro- 
gram. The Soviet authorities are not primarily con- 
cerned with pedagogy as a science; what they want is 
the application of its principles to ensure the existence 
of the Communist regime. This is 
what we must keep in mind when 
we talk about the alleged su- 
premacy of Soviet education as 
a whole or in part. We deal 
not simply with education, but 
with Communist education; not 
simply with teachers, but with 
Communist teachers. Our knowl- 
edge and perspective of education 
in the USSR and in the United 
States will be more accurate if we 
do not forget the fundamental na- 
ture of Soviet pedagogical science. 
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America’s Moonlight Problem 


Edward M. Ryan 


“ OONLIGHTING,” like “automation,” is a bright 

M new word for a phenomenon that has deep 

roots in our industrial society. It means the 

practice of a worker’s holding two or more jobs concur- 
rently, 

The Census Bureau reports that one out of every 20 
employes in America is a moonlighter. In these days of 
high living costs, high taxes and the increasing urge of 
Americans to “live it big,” there is more need to moon- 
light than ever before in our history. As family budgets 
strain with the load they carry, the breadwinner in 
many households is faced with a chronic problem—how 
to keep ahead financially. (Besides the great number 
of persons holding two or more jobs, there are more 
women working than ever before. Some of them earn 
more than their husbands. ) 


A SPATE OF PROBLEMS 


My concern with moonlighting is not so much with 
the employer-employe problems it creates as with its 
effect on American family and home life. 

It is a known fact that our divorce rate is still climb- 
ing, that delinquency among young people is more 
prevalent than ever before, and that the home is in- 
creasingly looked upon more as a central spot in which 
to receive mail and watch TV than an institution 
created and blessed by Almighty God. It won't do to re- 
gard moonlighting as just another of the fads and 
trends of the 1950’s, shrug it off, and wait for the next 
coined word to come along. There are implications here 
that cry for serious consideration. 

The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago business publish- 
ing firm, some time ago released the results of a survey 
on moonlighting practices. Included in the report, which 
appeared in American Business magazine, were view- 
points of medical men, executives, college placement 
directors and moonlighters themselves. Interestingly 
enough, some moonlighters are executives seeking to 
keep up their standard of living against an avalanche 
of mortgage payments, bills and generally high costs of 
maintaining a home. The general trend of comments in 
the report showed that moonlighting isn’t considered 
the best thing for a man, either physically or spiritually. 
“Excessive fatigue,” said physicians, causes emotional 





Mr. Ryan, who formerly headed Elliott ¢& Ryan In- 
dustrial Service, Cincinnati, is presently editor of 
American Business magazine. 
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and physical breakdown, makes a person more accident- 
prone, leads to marital strife. 

Admittedly, as the cost of living grows and the work- 
week shrinks, more and more employes are faced with 
problems of increasing earnings. In many cases, the 
talent a man has to offer is limited. It won't earn a 
large income unless he works long hours. So, what to 
do? Most moonlighters are honest, hard-working people, 
filled with ambition and a desire to give their loved 
ones a higher standard of living than they now enjoy. 
They would be shocked at any criticism leveled at 
them. They would say: “Why pick on me? All I’m trying 
to do is keep my head above water. Is that a sin?” 

That is the unfortunate part. Moonlighters are sin- 
cere individuals, usually married or planning to marry. 
They want only to keep themselves and their loved 
ones secure. Is that a sin? In my opinion, it isn’t. But it 
isn’t a sin to borrow money either—that is, if you intend 
to pay it back and will have the means to do so. Yet it’s 


‘ better not to have to borrow the money in the first 


place. 

What can be done to check the spread of moonlight- 
ing? This may sound a bit idealistic, but I think much 
of it can be eliminated by more equitable wage stand- 
ards, by an educational campaign to show husbands 
and wives that their major responsibility lies in their 
home, in spending time together and with their chil- 
dren. Another cure—and if I knew the answer to this 
one, I’d run for President—would be to curb the creep- 
ing inflation and all of its by-products which are fast 
making Americans emotionally a maladjusted lot. 


A MAN NAMED GEORGE 


Let me pass along an actual incident I came across 
recently. We will call the man George. George is a 
hard-working fellow, a construction man. At the time all 
this happened, he was 45 years old, married 20 years 
and had 3 children ranging from 18 down to 4 years. He 
had a modest home in the suburbs of a large Mid- 
western city. George might be described as “typical 
American working class,” if we allowed ourselves to 
speak of classes in America. 

He had been with the same firm for some 12 years. 
His weekly income—when he was working regularly— 
was $175. His mortgage payments were $92 a month, 
and he had the usual car payments and the living ex- 
penses any home-owner faces. George loved his wife, 
his children and his home. He was what the credit 
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Sparkling Highlights from NEWMAN'S Spring List 


Further Paradoxes 

Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Ernest Beaumont. A 
collection of pensees showing de Lubac’s critical mind at 
work on the problems of the individual and authority, love 
and justice, inspiration and organization. $2.75 
Manual For Novice Mistresses 

Various Authors. Volume 9 of “The Religious Life Series.” 


An invaluable handbook for Novice Mistresses covering 
every aspect of that important office. $3.25 


Contemporary Moral Theology 

Volume I: Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology 

John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. The first volume, 
in a new series of moral theology, covers such matters as 
situation ethics, occasions of sin, questions of imputability, 
and the relation of Catholicism to psychiatry. May 24 $4.50 
The Gift Of God , 

Msgr. John T. McMahon. Excellent material for those need- 
ing guidance in their devotion to the Holy Spirit. “The 
variety ut the author’s material—with its frequent quotations 
and aspirations, practical suggestions—should make this book 
a valuable one for meditation.”—Illtud Evans, O.P. $325 
Christian Perfection And Married Life 

Joseph M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by P. D. Gilbert. Father 
Perrin outlines the principles of Christian perfection and 
shows how the married state can contribute to the sanctifica- 
tion of its members. $1.95 
Happiness Through Prayer 

Karl Rahner, S.J. Translated by John Hennig. This is a posi- 
tive attempt to insert prayer in the context of modern 
thought and modern conditions of life. $1.50 


Valiant Heralds Of Truth 

Pius XII and the Arts of Communication 

Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans. A timely collection and study of 
the words of the Holy Father to, and concerning, the various 
mass media. The Pope’s perceptiveness and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems facing the members of the in- 
dustry, reveal a man genuinely interested in the claims of 
both art and morality. May 30 $3.75 
The Primacy Of Love 

Dr. August Adam. Translated by Elisabethe Corathiel Noo- 
nan. This study places sexual morality in its true perspective 
in the hierarchy of moral values. May 23 $3.25 
Biblical Subject Index 

William J. Kiefer, S.M. A comprehensive index of all the 
books of the Bible according to subject. June 15 $4.50 


The Catholic Church And Salvation 

In the Light of Recent Pronouncements by the Holy See 
Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton. A study of the Catholic dogma 
of salvation in the light of magisterial documents and his- 
torical backgrounds. June 13 $3.25 
A Father Faber Heritage 

Compiled by Sister Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur. 
Selected readings from the great works of Frederick William 
Faber, acclaimed as one of the truly magnificent spiritual 
writers of modern times. June 17 $4.75 
Guidance In Spiritual Direction 

Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for all those in 
the religious life as well as those who have any connection 
with individuals in the religious life. $4.75 
Meditations Before Mass 

Romano Guardini. Translated by Eleanor Castendyk Briefs. 
This famous work on the Mass is now available for the first 
time in an unabridged, paperback edition. $1.25 
Pledge Of Glory 

Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by the Dominican Nuns 
of Corpus Christi Monastery. Eucharistic meditations on the 
prayer of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity. $3.00 








Melody In Your Hearts 

Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. Thirteen nun authors de- 

scribe their personal experience of living convent life in this 

sequel to Why I Entered the Convent. A selection of the 

Catholic Literary Foundation. $3.00 

Living The Interior Life 

Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. Translated by Colman J. O’Dono- 

van. Covering every aspect of the spiritual life, this practical 

book will help religious attain the end of their vocation. 
$3.50 

The Catholic Priesthood 

According to the Teaching of the Church 

Msgr. Pierre Veuillot. A most useful collection of papal docu- 

ments emphasizing the ideal of the priest, his personal 

sanctity, his duty of preaching, the training of seminarians 

and the importance of the apostolate. $7.50 

Give Me Souls 

A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 

Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. The author presents a 

skillful picture of St. Pius X’s brilliant Secretary of State 

and his turbulent times. $3.75 

Our Lady, Queen Of The Religious Life 

Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Sisters Maria Constance 

and Agnes Thérése. In this work the writer analyzes the 

concept of our Lady as the source and ideal of the religious 

life—a surprisingly undeveloped theme in Marian literature. 
$3.75 

Holiness Of The Priesthood 

Meditations and readings for Priests 

Josef Staudinger, S.J. Translated by John J. Coyne, S.J. A 

fine treatment of the sacramental character of the priesthood, 

the inner life of the priest and the pastoral office. $4.75 


The Making Of A Priest 

Text by Albert J. Nevins, M.M. with 150 Photographs by 

William H. Lathrop. By an expert combination of text and 

photographs this unusual book shows the steps followed by 

a young man on his way to the priesthood. 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.95 

Comparative Liturgy 

Anton Baumstark. Revised by Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., 

translated by Dr. F. L. Cross. The first English translation 

of the epoch-making introduction to Comparative Liturgy 

written by the scholar who actually devised the discipline. 
$6.50 


Our Lady Of Lourdes 

Msgr. Joseph Deery. This moving story of Bernadette 
Soubirous is illustrated with over 70 photographs, and will 
take a premier place among the many scholarly works on 
this subject. $4.50 


The College Readings Series 

Readings in the Philosophy of Nature 

Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. Number 2 of this series 
contains representative statements by leading scientists and 
philosophers on the character and central problems of the 
philosophy of nature. $2.25 


Readings In Sociology 

Selected with Introduction and Commentary by Gordon C. 

Zahn, Ph.D. Number 3 of the series is a collection of sig- 

nificant articles by Catholic and non-Catholic writers aimed 

to help clarify basic notions in this important social science. 
$2.25 

Woodstock Papers, No. 3 

Freud and Religion 

Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., F.A.P.A. Shows that Freud’s athe- 

ism has little connection with his psychoanalytic theories, 

but rather is rooted in the great scientist’s personal struggle. 

95¢ 
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companies would call a “good limited risk.” “Limited” 
meaning “up to a point he’s satisfactory on payments.” 

Today George is a moonlighter. He is also separated 
from his wife and children. The reason? Slowly, George 
began to get behind in his payments. A little at first— 
the milkman had to wait an extra week; it took two 
notices that the car payment was due; a few doctor and 
dentist bills were unpaid. Then the pace quickened— 
the bills got bigger, the creditors tougher. George’s 
wife, an understanding enough woman (when things 
went well, as they had during most of their married 
life), began to bicker about her insecurity, about the 
bills, about George in general. So George started look- 
ing around for a second job that would bring in extra 
money. First, it was a little evening work with a friend 
who was a home builder—then it was a four-hour job 
at night with a local publishing firm as a maintenance 
man. 


IN ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


George made some more money, but he was getting 
tired. Life at home was anything but pleasant. The 
wife still seemed to needle him. He was catching up 
with the bills but they still hung over him. Then he be- 
gan having some trouble with lingering colds; he was 
slipping. To end the story quickly—he still has the extra 
jobs (two of them the last I heard), but the wife had 
gone home to stay with her sister and she has the chil- 
dren. The house was sold and that paid off the remain- 
ing bills. 





George’s case may sound extreme. It isn’t—such cases 
are happening day after day in American homes. Ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances, I submit that taking the 
extra job, working night and day, is not the answer 
morally or physically. It was not intended that man 
live only to work. It certainly wasn’t intended by our 
divine Master that the problems of this life should in- 
terfere with the basic purpose of our very existence, 
Today we hear a lot about Sunday work—jobs offered 
by retailers who are open all day Sunday for business, 
Ever wonder where the help comes from? I'll tell you- 
it comes from the homes of America; it comes from men 
and women who are trying to add that little extra to 
their purses that will meet next week’s obligations. 

With the few exceptions where it doesn’t have a 
direct bearing on family life, moonlighting is an in- 
sidious practice. It’s like gambling, drinking or any- 
thing else where excess enters into the picture. It is also 
habit-forming, and as capable of deadening the human 
body as opium or heroin or any bad habit. 

I am not trying to be an alarmist and I am not ad- 
vocating a law forbidding a man to hold more than one 
job. But I do submit that this practice, when carried to 
excess, does more to ruin the American home, physical 
well-being and national strength, than smut shows, ex- 
cessive drinking or that old favorite of the motion-pic- 
ture writers, adultery. Thinking management men, labor 
leaders, educators, physicians and clergymen condemn 
the practice except where it is an absolute necessity, 
Maybe we should make the campaign stronger. 





Dwight Macdonald: Another Orwell? 


Orville Williams 


« HE TROUBLE with George,” said a friend of the 
late George Orwell in England, “is that the in- 


tellectuals don’t know what category to put him 
into.” The same words may well apply to the American 
critic Dwight Macdonald today. Macdonald is fre- 
quently called a “radical,” though for many years he has 
shown that among political thinkers he mainly appre- 
ciates Burke and Tocqueville. At the same time he is 
called a “conservative” (usually by his enemies), 
though he is a professed agnostic and, on many points, 
an anarchist. People call him “a high-highbrow,” with- 
out considering that his best articles have been those 
attacking prevalent highbrow fads and _ pretensions. 
Thus his position is not easily classifiable within the 
confused hierarchy of American letters. 
At any rate, his reputation is rising. For several years 
now Macdonald has served as a staff editor of the New 





OrviLLeE WiiuiaMs, which is the author's pen name, tells 
us here why Mr Macponatp’s star is rising on the U. S. 
literary scene. 
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Yorker, where he seldom writes more than two long 
articles a year. Probably not too many people read a 
series of articles very critical of the projects of the Ford 
Foundation which he wrote in 1955. Still, the series was 
not yet concluded when the directors of the Ford 
Foundation suddenly announced the termination of 
their project-grants program. They transferred the 
funds to colleges for the now well-known program of 
across-the-board salary increases for teachers. It is, of 
course, impossible to ascertain how much Macdonald's 
criticism, in many ways devastating, had to do with that 
radical decision; yet it would be rash to dismiss the 
possibility of such an indirect influence. 


A WRITER TO RECKON WITH 


Macdonald’s brilliant attack on the James Gould 
Cozzens boom, published in the January issue of Com- 
mentary, contributed to the permanent deflation of By 
Love Possessed. Ever since the Macdonald article, the 
earlier almost universal adulation of the Cozzens novel 
is beginning to wane. In England, where he served last 
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year as a contributing editor to Encounter, Macdonald 
is known by many intellectuals as one of the most in- 
teresting Ameircan critics of these times. It may well 
be that he is the kind of writer whose talents are seldom 
recognized within his own country. 

For Dwight Macdonald is an American, an American 
in the individualist tradition; at least as American as 
Emerson or Irving Babbitt and, to continue with op- 
posites, more American than Thomas Paine or H. L. 
Mencken. He was born in New England 51 years ago; 
he went to a New England private school and to Yale; 
then he was a trainee at Macy’s and a staff writer for 
Fortune magazine. 

During the mid-1930’s he grew disillusioned with 
the policies and attitudes of American capitalism. Like 
so many other intellectuals, he became impressed with 
Marxist theories; he joined a Communist faction; he be- 
came a radical agitator and journalist; and for seven 
years he was an editor of Partisan Review. Unlike so 
many of these intellectuals, he almost immediately 
recognized the horrible nature of the Soviet dictator- 
ship. He turned against Stalin’s Russia well before the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. He became a Trotskyist, but found 
intellectual dishonesty even within that splinter move- 
ment. He broke openly with the faction in 1941; two 
years later he resigned from Partisan Review. 


A NEW START 


For four years after that Macdonald, single-handed, 
edited, published and in large measure wrote most of 
an extraordinary little magazine, Politics, whose back 
issues are now being sought by certain collectors. By 
1948, however, as he says himself in the introduction to 
his last collection of essays (Memoirs of a Revolutionist, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957), he became aware of 
the limitations of politics; soon afterwards he took his 
job with the New Yorker. Since that time his indis- 
putable reputation as a superb stylist has emerged. It 
is a well-deserved reputation; Macdonald is one of the 
clearest writers of English prose in America today. 

Once more we should look back at that curiously 
jumbled little magazine, Politics. There we can catch a 
glimpse of Macdonald’s stylistic abilities; but we can 
see much more of his singular political and ethical prin- 
ciples. In a number of ways, of course, Politics was like 
any radical magazine, with attacks on religion, on mili- 
tarism, on capitalism. Far more important, however, 
are those positions which made Politics unique. In 1944- 
1948, because of the usual time-lag in intellectual move- 
ments, pro-Soviet and radical-leftist tendencies in Amer- 
ican intellectual life were strongest and most wide- 
spread. In those years Politics, always consistently and 
often alone, criticized the agreements at Teheran and 
Yalta, the idea of unconditional surrender, the treat- 
ment of Germans under the slogan of “collective guilt,” 
the hysterical utterances of some of our military lead- 
ers, the mistreatment of Japanese-Americans, and every 
visible instance of callousness, sham and inhumanity on 
the American scene. In many ways these lonely and 
courageous positions coincide with the often lonely po- 
sitions taken by George Orwell amidst the leftist in- 
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telligentsia in Britain (Orwell also used to send oc- 
casional pieces for publication in Politics). But there is 
more to that parallel. 

Like George Orwell, Dwight Macdonald is eminently 
a moralist. This is a rare phenomenon among profes- 
sional intellectuals of the 20th century, especially on 
the left. Like Orwell, Macdonald came from a bourgeois 
family and turned to the left because he was disillu- 
sioned with the materialism and superficiality of the 
bourgeois world. That for both men the source of this 
original decision was moral sense, rather than self-pity 
or intellectualism or radical faddishness, is evident from 
their subsequent development. Orwell’s and Mac- 
donald’s moral sensitivity endured, and prevailed even 
during their radical-leftist periods. It was not a shocked, 
and belated, realization of the dreadful nature of com- 
munism that made them critical of the leftist illusions 
of the 1930's; their writings reveal that they were skepti- 
cal about these illusions from the very beginning. The 
true and perhaps the best Orwell is there long before 
the popular success of Nineteen Eighty-Four; the per- 
sonal integrity of Macdonald is evident throughout his 
deepest “radical period.” 

It is true that Macdonald’s stylistic abilities frequent- 
ly seem to incline him toward superficial brilliance. 
And it may be said that as long as he tries to be an 
American Lytton Strachey, he will not become the 
American Orwell. Yet even a cursory review of Mac- 
donald’s writing career will reveal that his moral con- 
cern is stronger than his unquestionable talent for 
satire. Americans, who tend to be unduly sensitive to 
satire, say that Macdonald is “too smart,” that he is an 
anarchistic debunker. The important thing for us is to 
notice just what Macdonald is trying to debunk. His 
attacks have ranged the ideological spectrum: from 
Carlyle to Stalin, from Henry Luce to James Gould 
Cozzens, from the Nation to the National Review. Yet 
this catholic taste for combating error is not the sour 
acidity of the cynic; it is closer to a zeal for assailing 
sham and falsity wherever they appear. 


THE GOOD PAGAN 


Somewhat belatedly (and especially after the pub- 
lication of Christopher Hollis’ book on Orwell a couple 
of years ago) Catholics in England and Ireland now 
look upon Orwell as if he had been what St. Augustine 
would have called the good pagan. And we must recog- 
nize that it is not at all Pelagian to prefer the good 
pagan to the bad Christian, provided that by “good” 
and “bad” we mean Christian standards of good and 
bad. In other words, the good pagan is the pagan who 
acts and thinks in a Christian manner. 

There is considerable evidence that, like Orwell, 
Dwight Macdonald may be such a man. It is true that, 
like Orwell, he occasionally takes a swing at the 
Church; and in the autobiographical introduction to his 
collected essays he makes the flippant statement: “My 
record is impeccable: I am not now and have never 
been a member of any church. . . . Religion, in short, 
bores me even more than Marxism.” Yet the context of 
this passage, and the very tone of that book, are such 
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that one immediately senses a certain uneasiness, a cer- 
tain doubt, behind the sharpness of this assertion; it 
sounds like the agnostic whistling in the dark. It is hard 
to believe that a man so extremely bored with religion 
would write such a deeply human, and deeply sympa- 
thetic, series of articles on Dorothy Day and the Cath- 
olic Workers as appeared in the New Yorker a few 
years ago. 

In his now famous Cozzens review Macdonald said 
not only that Cozzens was a bad writer, but that his 
anti-Catholic mouthpiece, Penrose, was a boorish bore; 
that no Christian gentleman would act, talk and think 
like Cozzens’s heroes; that sex isn’t love. Again, in a re- 
cent review of the work of James Agee, Macdonald re- 
turned to the theme that our world is loveless, and that 
recognition of the tenderness of love within families is 
regrettably missing from the works of most of our 
prominent writers. 

Without charity, faith is nothing. The eternal words 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians echo curiously through 
the writings of Macdonald, even during his radical and 
anticlerical period. For him, charity means far more 
than organized humanitarianism—which he abhors. One 
of the commendable things in Politics was Macdonald’s 
constant insistence on treating the defeated Germans 
and Japanese humanely and sending them food and 
clothing. This was a good three years before the Mar- 
shall Plan and at a time when many eminent American 
writers regarded the Germans as a race of incurable 
criminals. 

“Where there is no love, put in love and you will take 
out love,” Macdonald quotes from St. John of the Cross. 
He liked Gandhi, not so much because of the Indian 
leader's tolerance as because of his capacity for love— 
for loving “to such an extent that he seems to have re- 
garded the capitalist as well as the garbageman as his 
social equal.” And in response to a questionnaire put out 
by Partisan Review in 1950 about belief in the existence 
of God, Macdonald wrote: “I have come to be inter- 
ested in ethics to such an extent that I am constantly 
charged by the ‘secular radicals’ with being religious 
myself. Yet such, unfortunately, is not the case.” The 
“unfortunately” at least suggests that Macdonald’s pre- 
viously cited flippant statement about his supreme 
boredom with religion perhaps should not be taken 
quite literally. 


SMALL THINGS THAT REALLY MATTER 


“The questions that now interest me,” wrote Mac- 
donald in 1950, 


are not the “big” ones: What to do about Russia? 
Is Planning Incompatible with Capitalism? Will 
There Be a Depression? Does America Need a 
Labor Party or a Revitalized Democratic Party, or 
just a Dozen More TVA’s? Is World Government 
the Answer to the H-Bomb? . . . It is the “small” 
questions that now seem to me significant. What is 
a good life? How do we know what’s good and 
what's bad? How do people really live and feel 
and think in their everyday lives? . . . Who am I? 
How can I live lovingly, truthfully, pleasurably? 
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It may be arguable that these could be the words of 
someone not a Christian; it is not arguable that these 
are the words of someone groping for a higher kind of 
truth. 

It would be a great pity if American Catholics should 
either disregard Dwight Macdonald or wrongly cate- 
gorize him as a “smart writer,” a “secular radical,” or at 
best a “brilliant agnostic.” We have no right to claim 
him for our own. Yet we should understand and sympa- 
thize with so talented a man as he moves about alone, 
searching for the harmony of truth with the divine 
Word. We should appreciate what it means when this 
ex-radical, who even now entitles his last book Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist, chooses for his concluding essay an 
article, not about politics or about criticism, but one in 
which he reveals his horror at the lovelessness of the 
modern world—a world where families are breaking up; 
where a friend, knocked down by a car, is left in the 
gutter; and an elderly woman who has fallen lies for 
hours in the street, with no one to help her. This essay 
of a man “bored with religion” concludes with a long 
quotation from the Gospel according to St. Luke—the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, by which Jesus illus- 
trated and reinforced the Great Commandment of love. 





First Mass 


Now let no tarnished praise 
carve in my breast a stone 

of silence—no monolith 

to worship—no polished jasper 
to fondle like a child’s trick 
at every turn of the screw. 


I too hear the thunder 

in the Cup that smothers 
the shuffle of my pulse— 
and the peal of eternity 
that throbs in my fingers 
as I hold this Disk of light. 


But what mystery in this earnest murmur 
of God’s? This shrill sigh, 

bright as a sunrise, of agony 

pressed from the granite hills, 

ringing as memory, and remembered? 
Only Emmaus? Or Tabor? Or Golgotha? 


Or is it this dying world 

caught up like so much sand 

in the hand of God and branded 
to a flaming cross with Christ 
like a beacon burning crimson 
in the night, that I see? 


Cari QUINN 
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THE PROMISED WOMAN 
edited by Stanley Mathews, S.M. 


An anthology on the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary which includes liturgical, 
historical, theological, devotional and documentary 
treatment of the subject. Price $4.00 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
edited by Stanley Mathews, S.M. 


A companion volume to the Promised Woman, 
this anthology is on the Assumption and Queenship 
of Mary. It contains nineteen studies and nine 


documents on these two glories of Mary. 
Price $4.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 


by Leon Bonnet 
translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


Meditations that are based on the titles of Our 
Lady that you use often—whenever you recite her 
Litany. Have you ever stopped to ponder some 
of them and tried to figure out their possible sig- 
nificance? Wouid you think of connecting the title, 
Morning Star, with a remedy for sadness; or 
House of Gold with love of neighbor? The explana- 
tions given here are as though Mary herself were 
speaking and thus are made more personal and 
effective. Price $3.00 


IN PRAISE OF MARY 
edited by Rev. Raymond J. Treece 


Eight discussions by foremost Marian theologians, 
which formed the first series of Theological Lec- 
tures at Bellarmine College, Louisville. The topics 
are: God Speaks of Mary by Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. L. 
Newton, S.S.D.; Mother of God, Rev. Edmond 
Benard, S.T.D.; Mary Ever Virgin, Rev. Edwin 
Leimkuhler, S.M.; Hail, Full of Grace, Rev. Thom- 
as Mullaney, O.P.; Mary’s Assumption, Rev. 
James J. Doyle, S.J., S.T.D.; Mary, Co-Redemp- 
trix, Rev. Juniper Carol, O.F.M., S.T.D.; Mary 
in the Liturgy, Rev. Owen Bennett, O.F.M. Conv., 
Ph.D.; Mary in the Modern World, Rev. Paschal 
Boland, O.S.B., S.T.L. Price $2.00 
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WHEREVER THERES A LIBRARY 


¢ Rectory © Convent ¢ Sodality © Information Center 


These Books about the Blessed Mother can add much to its usefulness 


MARY COMMUNES 
WITH THE SAINTS 


by Raphael Brown 


This Mary book tells of seventeen saints who 
enjoyed direct communication with the Blessed 
Mother at some time during their life on earth. 
They give us brief glimpses of Our Lady’s beauty 
and friendliness that are as much for our con- 
solation as theirs. Price $2.25 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 


This one tells of the influence Mary had on the 
character and sanctity of a number of persons 
widely separated either by age, time or circum- 
stances. They include St. Benedict Joseph Labre, 
Pope St. Pius X, St. Catherine Laboure, St. Dom- 
inic Savio, Jean Edouard Lamy, Kateri Teka- 
kwitha, the three children of Fatima, Fr. Maxi- 
milian Kolbe, Charles Peguy and St. Maria 
Goretti. Price $2.00 


QUEEN OF MILITANTS 
by Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. 


For the Lay Apostles who would take seriously the 
motto: “To restore all things in Christ through 
Mary.” Divided into three parts, it first explains 
why Mary is so important to the Church Militant, 
then shows how Mary aids in forming true Cath- 
olic Actionists, and concludes with practical means 
of fighting for the Church under Mary’s banner. 

Price $2.00 


THE POETS’ ROSARY 


by Anne Tansey 
For the poets’ corner of the library we have this 
anthology gathered from the works of major 
American Catholic poets who have found inspira- 
tion in thinking about the Rosary Mysteries. There 
is a poem for every bead of the fifteen Mysteries. 
Price $2.00 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room One St. Meinrad, Indiana 








State of the Question 





THE APPEAL OF THE WESTERN MOVIE THRILLER 


We suspect that more than one supercilious critic of television’s 
current spate of “horse opera” has secretly put in his quota of 
half-hours before the 21-inch screen watching the bad men get 
theirs to the accompaniment of drumming hooves and barking 45’s. 
Mr. Ellis, a graduate instructor in Fordham University’s School of 
Education, offers some interesting, and far from  supercilious, 
reflections on the present popularity of westerns on TV. 


LL WHO SUBMIT TO THE HYPNOTIC 
A EYE of television know that the me- 
dium is currently going through a cycle 
of “westerns” and musical shows. What 
can we make of the networks’ propensity 
for crowding so many similar programs 
into one season and even into one corner 
of one day? One is tempted to condemn 
the western as an omnipresent and rath- 
er sterile nuisance; but before doing so 
it might be profitable to speculate on 
the reasons for the present upswing of 
the western in popular favor. 


Our National Favorite 


First of all, why is the western such 
a hardy perennial in American fiction? 
The western packs many popular in- 
gredients not particularly worthy in 
themselves—war, violence, destruction. 
But are not these elements possible in 
almost any locale? Furthermore, the 
western has too tight a grip on the adult 
audience to be explainable entirely in 
terms of the number of rounds dis- 
charged or cattle stampeded. 

We are a young nation—a mere half- 
dozen generations old. Though we can- 
not in these onrushing days compare 
the state of our development chronologi- 
cally with that of Greece or Rome or 
the other European cultures, we might 
consider ourselves still in the epic peri- 
od, wherein we celebrate our youthful 
growth and early heroes. There are not 
many countries that can remember a 
time of great geographical expansion as 
we remember our westward thrust of 
the last century. 

No nation can do without its heroes, 
but modern literature, psychologically 
oriented as it is, has not supplied us 
with many stalwarts. Undoubtedly we 
shall in time get better psychological 
fiction, but just now it is ridden with 
perverts, neurotics, cowards and other 
abnormal cases, and no one is heroic— 
not even the psychiatrist. The heroic 
vigor of the Christian martyr and knight 
seems to be lost to view under an accum- 
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ulation of dimly understood centuries. 
This dearth of heroism may be the chief 
reason for the current rash of westerns, 
where at least one strong, valiant man 
is a must. 

America, as the theory goes, has al- 
ways looked to her frontiers. But we 
have run out of geographical frontiers— 
the kind which the popular mind can 
best picture—and must content ourselves 
with the still relatively recent echoes of 
horse’s hoof and wagon wheel. Even yet 
the American likes to imagine himself 
as rugged as the Rockies and as adven- 
turous as Lewis and Clark. Perhaps we 
have grown soft and satisfied, but in 
imagination’s mirror we are robust and 
intrepid. 


The Turkey: Our Emblem? 


Not so long ago an inquiring photog- 
rapher, pointing out that Benjamin 
Franklin had suggested the adoption of 
the turkey as our national bird, asked 
whether it would not be a good idea. 
While the bald eagle is an apt symbol of 
young America, the turkey has obvious 
historical ties with the early settlers. We 
are a people characteristically thankful 
for our immense natural resources, and 
the turkey remains the Thanksgiving 
bird: no one would eat bald eagle for 
Thanksgiving dinner, even if he had 
one. We are not lean like the eagle but 
plump like the turkey, if our great popu- 
lar concern with dieting is any indica- 
tion. But the respondents unanimously 
favored the eagle and advanced such 
adjectives as “majestic,” “proud,” “in- 
dependent.” The turkey, however, is 
both proud and majestic, as anyone who 
has ever watched one strut will bear 
witness. And the independence of the 
eagle is of an unflattering, anti-social 
sort. Even a bald person’s inclination 
toward the eagle might dim with the 
realization that the mature bald eagle’s 
head is comfortabiy feathered. 

But leaving aside any American 
dreams or illusions, the western has the 





capacity to express in a fundamental and 
dramatic way very basic themes—such 
as self-preservation and the preservation 
of human liberties and property. The 
familiar cowboy image of “biting the 
dust” illustrates far better than does the 
urban hoodlum biting the pavement the 
principle that dust we are and to dust 
we shall return. In the city, personal 
property frequently has to be repre. 
sented by a handful of paper (counter- 
feited for the television cameras). In 
the west, property is pre-eminently land 
—intrinsically valuable, something which 
can be viewed and appreciated for what 
it is; thus, it is much easier to believe in 
a man’s fighting for it. 


The Tough Customer 


Another theme which makes sense in 
a western is the cliché that will always 
be with us because it will always be a 
last resort: taking the law into one’s 
own hands. The legitimacy of this act 
is always a crucial decision, but in the 
proximity of police and courts it can 
usually be justified only in a highly 
artificial and contrived situation. In the 
early West, however, it was a real prob- 
lem; most westerns have the virtue of 
recognizing right and wrong, their di- 
rect and personal bearing on men’s lives 
and the necessity of fighting for right. 
There is a great deal of simple white 
and black in western stories, and while 
there is room for sophistication on the 
prairies, there is no room for that kind 
of sophistication in which there is only 
a lot of amoral tattle-tale gray. The 





western will be the last stronghold of 
right and wrong in American fiction. 
Another western trait is the union 
between man and horse—their com- 
bined intelligence, instinct, strength and 
spirit in the pursuit of a goal. Even the 
modern love of engines is not of the 
same order as man’s fascination with 
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horses. We shall probably always meas- 
ure the performance of our engines in 
horsepower. In addition to his raw 
power, the horse is both alive and loyal 
—perhaps the supreme example of the 
ordering of nature which allows man to 
subject the animal to his service. 

Cruel the western is and violent; but 
rustling, fence-cutting, monopolizing the 
water supply and such situations, upon 
which script writers freely draw, were 
threats to human subsistence. Out of 
such great struggles all through history 
came the safety which allowed societies 
to flourish and to build. The point is not 
that the pioneers’ motives were always, 
or even most of the time, pure. Lawless- 
ness and greed were commonplace 
among the men who drove the Indians 
before them and washed the gold from 
Californian streams. (And it seems to 
me that the writers of westerns often 
recognize this fact better than our Gov- 
ernment has.) The point is that the men 
were tamed even as they tamed the 
West. Order did come to the West, and 
there were courageous men who brought 
it about. The artist needs no further 
assurance. 


Heroic Violence 


Men will always sing of the wrath of 
Achilles, of arms and the man. The snob 
will sneer at the barbarism of the partici- 
pants, but the honest man will stand in 
awe of them, and a good barbarian he 
will love. He will always prefer the 
characteristically quiet western hero, 
who explodes into action when the chips 
are down, to the noisy pacifist who con- 
tinually stirs up bad temper, and, on 
principle, recedes in a crisis. It is not 
the relative amount of noise but its 
meaning that interests the audience. The 
western aficionado seems full of ardor 
for physical contention, but take away 
the cause and all the passion cools. We 
cannot approve of the cause until we 
discover whether or not it is life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Apart from the historicity of televised 
Wyatt Earps and Davy Crocketts, the 
western or frontier tale is unique and 
indigenous to American culture (or, if 
you must, lack of culture). At its best 
it is a folk art portraying fundamental 
problems and deserving heroes against 
a wild and challenging landscape. The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit will never 
supplant the cowboy in the popular 
imagination: he is not basic enough. Let 
us distinguish between the legitimacy 
of a form and the skill of its execution, 
and hope that the more worthy west- 
erns, and those only, will survive the 
summer lull in the shooting. 

Rosert P. Evuis 
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BRUCE BOOKS THEY ARE TALKING ABOUT 


REALITIES 


Edited by DAN HERR and CLEM LANE 
Significant writing from the Catholic press since 1950. 
thologies published in recent times.” — America 


SEPARATED BRETHREN 


WILLIAM J. WHALEN 
An objective survey of non-Catholic Christian denominations in America. “A master- 
piece of synthesis . . . graphic and even picturesque in detail.”— Critic $4.50 


THE WORD OF SALVATION 


ALFRED DURAND, S.J., JOSEPH HUBY, S.J., and ALBERT VALENSIN, S.J. 
Popular line-for-line commentaries on the four Gospels by noted French Scripture 
scholars. * . a book to be habitually drawn upon for its life-giving quality.”— 
John S. Kennedy Volume |, $12.50; Volume II, $14.00; Set, $25.00 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


ABBOT GIUSEPPE RICCIOTTI 
Scholarly line-for-line exegesis of the Acts of the Apostles. “. . . brings a broader 
appreciation of . . . the lives and times of.the early Christians and the missionary 
labors of St. Paul.”— America $8.00 


MY SUNDAY READING 


KEVIN O’SULLIVAN, O.F.M. 
Excellent explanations and practical applications of each Sunday’s Epistle and 
Gospel. “Recommended to all.”— Dominicana $5.00 


YOU 


M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 
“*You’ are a most remarkable being as Trappist Father Raymond sees you. His 
vision is doctrinally substantial; its expression clear and engaging.”— Sign. No. 1 
on Catholic best seller lists. $4.50 


MY OTHER SELF 


CLARENCE J. ENZLER 
Written in the spirit of the /mitation, it inspires an awareness of the Mystical Body. 


“. . . one of the best an- 
$3.95 


*. .. deeply spiritual series of meditations.”— D, Bernard Theall, O.S.B. $3.50 
BERCHMANS BITTLE, O.F.M.Cap. 
Life of a saint a day according to the liturgical calendar. $5.00 





Two new marriage manuals 


WHAT EVERY BRIDE AND GROOM SHOULD KNOW 


REV. HAROLD A. BUETOW 
Material covers the three aspects of marriage mentioned in Canon Law. 
Excellent for use by priests for couples about to be married. 75 cents 


TO GOD THROUGH MARRIAGE 
BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., and REV. ALFRED J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
Covers, on a high-school level, the meaning and importance of marriage. 
$1.48 














At your bookstore. 











BRUCE PUBLISHING COMeEAN Y 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


TRE 
105 Bruce Building 
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It will come as no news to the knowl- 
edgeable that the best-seller lists don’t 
necessarily include the best fiction of 
the period. It strikes this observer that 
this was never better demonstrated than 
during the past six months. The New 
York Times’ roster, for instance, nom- 
inates 16 novels as best-sellers. Included 
are Cozzens’ By Love Possessed, Shul- 
man’s Rally Round the Flag, Boys!, 
Goudge’s The White Witch and Traver’s 
Anatomy of a Murder. We have said our 
say on some of these in previous issues; 
others we shall mention in the course 
of this survey. But it will become evi- 
dent, I think, that there is quite a clutch 
of better novels that could have won 
the fame of best-sellerdom. 

Perhaps the most convincingly human 
novel of the past half year was James 
Agee’s A Death in the Family (McDow- 
ell, Obolensky. $3.95). The book was 
one of the runners-up for the National 
Book Award, and deserved the accolade 
much more than the ultimate winner, 
The Wapshot Chronicle, by John Cheev- 
er. Agee’s beautiful tale was somewhat 
prophetic, as the author died shortly 
after its completion; he was in his early 
forties and just realizing his full matur- 
ity as a novelist. The story is deceptively 
simple; it tells of the death of a father, 
as seen through the eyes of his young 
son, and the beauty of the tale lies in 
its depiction of how family love grows 
through the bereavement. More than 
this, there are lovely “intimations of 
immortality” most unobtrusively inter- 
woven into the quiet meditation. 
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Less meditative but providing food 
for sober thought is Our Kind of People, 
by Jack Dillon (Ballantine. $3.95). In 
dramatizing the reactions of white resi- 
dents of a swanky neighborhood when a 
Negro family moves in, Mr. Dillon sets 
for all of us an examination of con- 
science, and he does it without preach- 
ment, merely by posing the problem 
without offering any pat solutions. It is 
not great writing, but it is a first-class 
story with undertones in depth. Albert 
Camus’ six stories in Exile and the King- 
dom (Knopf. $3.50) will reveal a rather 
strange and oblique power, if we keep 
in mind while reading them the prob- 
lem of man’s attempt to hold a dialog 
with his fellow man. 


Family Involvements 


Three excellent novels, one of which 
(Greengage Summer, by Rumer God- 
den [ Viking. $3.50), is still on the best- 
seller rolls, engage us next. C. P. Snow’s 
The Conscience of the Rich (Scribner. 
$3.95) is a probing study of a search 
for values in a rich family of English 
Jews, when the younger generation re- 
volt against their father’s standards. As 
the title suggests, the book is a long 


(and extraordinarily suggestive) case of 
4 


conscience. 

Miss Godden’s tale is remarkable— 
as most of hers are—for its evocation 
of child-character. This story deals with 
the growing-up of a young brood while 
their mother is in hospital. The scene 
is laid in a pension in France, and there 
is good suspense to spice the story of 
the children’s development. 

Peace River Country, by Ralph Allen 
(Doubleday. $3.75), is a homey tale of 
family love that is threatened but never 
quite disrupted by the father’s “illness” 
(he is an alcoholic). Devoted to his 
children, he is still a menace to them, 
but his accidental death serves to knit 
mother and brood closer together as 
they press on to their land of promise 
on Peace River. 

The following novels are well worth 
thoughtful reading. Only one (Home 


fromthe Hill, by William Humphrey 
[ Knopf. $3.95]) got good reviews, but 
strangely enough it dropped off the best- 
seller list rather too soon. It is a power- 
ful story centering about a husband and 
wife who dislike one another but dote 
on their son. Emerging into manhood on 
the pattern of his hunter-father, the son 
runs into stormy love that ends in trag- 
edy. Some of the best of the strong 
writing deals with hunting scenes. 

A strangely moving book has a 
strange history. Angry Harvest, by Her- 
mann Field and Stanislaw Mierzenski 
(Crowell. $5), is the result of collabora- 
tion between an American and a Pole 
and was written in a shared prison. It 
probes into the self-deceit of a German 
landholder during World War II. He 
gilds his semi-good deeds with sancti- 
monious phrases, and the climax comes 
when he betrays the girl whom he had, 
for reasons of his own, befriended. This 
is a fine, if mordant, study of how petty 
self-deception can corrupt motives of 
the best of us. 

In what has been called the first novel 
on the theme of Himalayan mountain- 





Every six months AMERICA casts 
an eye back over the half-year’s flood 
of books. Most of the books have 
already been reviewed, but the spe- 
cial reviewers have here added other 
titles as well. The roundup will be 
concluded next week with three more 
section: religion, biography and the 
world scene. 











climbing by a real mountain-scaler, Wil- 
frid Noyce tells a gripping tale in The 
Gods Are Angry (World. $3.75). Its 
theme is what the mysterious peak of 
Changma means to the five men who at- 
tempt to scale it; to each in some way 
or another it represents the achievement 
of a personal need. There are some 
dramatic descriptions of the hazards 
(which may have the added attraction 
of sending readers to Troyat’s The 
Mountain of some years ago, a “minor 
classic” in this type of literature). 
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6 Ireland of the I.R.A. and of North- 
"South bitterness features in two books. 
Both are authentic-sounding and neither 
is bitter. Arthur J. Roth’s A Terrible 
Beauty (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
' $3.95) deals with a young man caught 
up in the I.R.A. raids, whose conscience 
finally impels him to inform on his 
companions. His wrestling with the 
problem is quite convincing. The Land 
of Cain, by Peter Lappin (Doubleday. 
$3.95), stresses the religious problem 
among the Catholics and Protestants in 
Belfast, and is notable for the fact that 
the villains and heroes are about equally 


Young Caesar, by Rex Warner (Little, 
Brown. $4.75). In a deliberately paced 
novel, the author gives us a sophisticated 
picture of the man from his childhood 
until his departure to Gaul. In the 
course of the story there are good asides 
on the morals and customs of the times. 
The very thoughtfulness of the treat- 
ment clogs the narrative verve, but it 
is a book for the casual reader. 

Two novels about India well worth 
consideration are The Guide, by R. K. 
Narayan (Viking. $3.50), and A Time 
to be Happy, by Nayantara Sahgal 
(Knopf. $3.95). The first is a most be- 


ness with which he brings to life the 
world of business and banking, as a 
suspected embezzlement is investigated 
in a French firm. The husband-and-wife 


Five Specials 


A Death in the Family 
by James Agee 
Our Kind of People 
by Jack Dillon 
Greengage Summer 
by Rumer Godden 
A Terrible Beauty 
by Arthur J. Roth 
Thy Wedded Husband 
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he had, fg HERDER OF ST. LOUIS = 
d. This = = 
ai pel = DIOCESAN PRIEST SAINTS tation, the necessity of an interior life, and the Christian = 
stack 2 concept of suffering. This unique book on Mariology is con- = 
by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson crete, vital, and inspiring. $3.95 = 
t novel : You will enjoy reading these dynamic and inspiring biog- = 
untain- raphies of saintly priest heroes, selected from the ranks of = 
the diocesan clergy. How these men sanctified their lives SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE = 
“ee = to cei ar (doing a pees work your ocr poo by Lente st Comal: OP: = 
a " = are doing) makes interesting and inspiring reading. 9) translated by Jordan Aumann, OP. = 
spe- 4 = For the first time in English, an original anthology from 5 
other 7 = the complete works of Louis of Granada, arranged accord- = 
ll be = THE LITURGY OF THE MASS ing to the framework of the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. = 
more = by Pius Parsch; translated by Rev. H. E. Winstone This three-volume set could well serve for a lifetime of = 
asi = The newly revised and enlarged edition of Parsch’s popular meditation. = 
= work on the Mass, which the great pioneer of the liturgy Vol. I, $4.00; Vol. II, $4.95; Vol. III, $4.75 = 
; = completed shortly before his death. The warm love of the = 
or, Wil- = Mass, the simplicity of expression, and the enthusiasm of = 
“A a = Father Parsch have lost nothing in translation. $4.95 SAINTS OF THE MISSAL = 
a o z by noe — Baur, O.S.B.; translated by Raymond = 
= eyerpeter, O.S.B. = 
sig z EVE AND MARY A study of the saints commemorated in the Roman Missal. = 
vement = by Peter-Thomas Dehau, O P.; translated by the Dominican Each sketch concludes with a gentle spiritual nudge to the = 
» some E Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary reader to adapt the spirituality of the saint of the day to = 
razards = Based on the most solid theological principles, Eve and the requirements of his own interior life. = 
raction = Mary touches upon many contemporary questions, such as Vol. I, January-June, $3.95 = 
5 The = the role of woman in Christian life, the psychology of temp- Vol. II, July-December, $3.95 = 
= _ be bee 15-17 South Broadway, _E 
“= At your bookstore or from: BL HERDER BOOK COMPANY +. touis 2, Mo. 
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A Chinese classic of the 18th century 
comes to us in good modern English in 
Chi-Chen Wang’s translation of Tsao 
Hsueh-Chin’s Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber (Twayne. $6). There is a fairy-tale 


quality to this tale of intrigues, family ° 


and court customs of the old China. A 
Romeo and Juliet motif runs through 
the rather charming love story that bulks 
large in the book. 


The U. S. Past 


Brief mention can be accorded to the 
following, which retell our U. S. past. 
The House in Ruins, by Robert S. 
Weekley (Random House. $3.50), tells, 
in vivid concentration on one Southern 
family at the end of the Civil War, of 
the smoldering resentment that lived for 
so long in the hearts of many to whom 
the Confederacy was the last stronghold 
of gallantry and chivalry. Expert his- 
torical-yarner Paul I. Wellman recounts, 
in Ride the Red Earth (Doubleday. 
$3.95), the adventures of a swashbuck- 
ling Frenchman who ventured too close 
to the borders of New Spain, was cap- 
tured by the Spanish and clapped into 
jail in Mexico City. Wild Indians, ban- 
dits and intrigue meld in this true (in 
the main) story that gallops along. 


GHALLENGE — a - 
$2.50 al appa 





A little-known segment of U. S. his- 
tory is well dealt with in The Wind in 
the Forest, by Inglis Fletcher (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.95). Its plot hinges on the 
pre-Revolutionary conflict in North Car- 
olina between the frontier farmers and 
the conservative planters. Some of the 
flare-ups in this situation helped to fan 
the embers of discontent into the War 
of Independence. 

Our next book, Frederick F. Van de 
Water's Day of Battle (Ives Washburn. 
$4.50), is the last of a four-volume se- 
quence depicting some episodes of the 
Revolutionary War in Vermont. The 
dialog is strained and the plot much too 
much loaded with coincidence, but the 
ragtag character of the American Army 
and especially the limning of the unwill- 
ing volunteers add a dimension to our 
understanding of the odds against which 
we became a nation. John Paul Jones is 
the hero of The Revolutionary, by Law- 
rence Schoonover (Little, Brown. $5). 
The external adventures of the naval 
genius read well and excitingly enough, 
but the man never quite convinces. After 
all, not much is known about him and 
the reader is left pretty much in the 
dark after he has finished this good 
seagoing yarn. 





The first section of They Came to 
Cordura, by Glendon Swarthout (Ran- 
dom House. $3.50), is superbly written 
as it describes General Pershing’s puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico in 1915, 
After that the book bogs down in psy. 
chology—and a symbolism that seems to 
be straining after the effect of a Greek 
tragedy. 

Retracing our steps a bit, we come 
upon The Winthrop Woman, by Anya 
Seton (Houghton Mifflin. $4.95), a very 
detailed and thoroughly researched his. 
tory of the stormy niece of the first 
Governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. It is notable mainly for its pic- 
turing of the Puritan atmosphere both 
in England and in the colony. 


Modern Living 


Two novels concerned with modern 
ways of making a living are Park Row, 
by Allen Churchill (Rinehart. $4.95), 
and The Raw Edge, by Benjamin Appel 
(Random House. $3.95). The first is 
a highly colored fictional treatment of 
the “golden age” of American journal- 
ism and is remarkable mainly for its 
analysis of the sinister influence of the 
press in pushing the United States into 
the Spanish War. The second, not 
recommended to the fainthearted, is a 
rough and violent (but sincere and au- 
thentic) story of gangs and corruption 
on the New York waterfront. 

Three still on the best-seller list de- 
serve mention, if only to keep the record 
straight. Anatomy of a Murder, by Rob- 
ert Traver (St. Martin. $4.50), is most 
defective as a novel, but its coutt- 
room scenes are enthralling. Elizabeth 
Goudge’s The White Witch (Coward- 
McCann, $4.95) and Edna Ferber’s Ice 
Palace (Doubleday. $4.50) tell respec- 
tively—and best-sellerishly—the stories ot 
the fight between Roundbacks and Cav- 
aliers and the development of Alaska 
into a territory that bids fair to rival 
Texas, whose glories Miss Ferber cele- 
brated two years ago in The Giant. Oh, 
yes, Sloan Wilson’s A Summer Place 
(Simon & Schuster. $4.50) is thrusting 
its nose under the best-seller tent. It's 
not as good as The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit; enough said? 

Let me close by calling attention to 
a sleeper. I pride myself on performing 
this service from time to time. I note 
in the New York Times Book Review 
for May 4, for instance, that Elizabeth 
Spencer’s The Voice at the Back Door, 
of last year—which I claimed was one 
of the best novels of the season (it was 
on the interracial question)—has be- 
latedly been awarded the Rosenthal 
Award for the “best novel which, though 
not a commercial success, is considered 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 





ST. BERNADETTE SPEAKS 


by Albert Bessieres, S.J. A very original treatment, 
as the author has Bernadette tell her life story from 
Heaven. Quite unusual, and it has been skillfully 
$2.50 


YOUR GREAT FRIEND 


by Dominic Dorys. A major life of Our Lord for 
children. Simple and picturesque language, with 
accurate Holy Land setting. Eight full page photos. 

$2.00 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST, 
THE GIFT OF GOD 


by William Reany, D.D. A series of 22 medita- 
tions on the Holy Eucharist. Aptly chosen quota- 
tions from Scripture, the Liturgy, the Fathers, and 
from St. Thomas. For personal devotion. Priests 
will also find inspiring sermon material. $3.75 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


by Venerable Mary of Agreda. This important 
work, a reprint. has been out of print for nearly 
half a century. The complete instructions given by 
the Blessed Virgin to the nun, which she recorded 
at the end of each chapter of the larger work, 


done. 





Homer 


or 








Mystical City of God, is reproduced in full. Excel- 
lent spiritua! reading. $7.00 


REVELATIONS OF 
ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


A reprint of the rare 19th Century translation of 
the most interesting parts of her revelations on the 
life and passion of Our Lord and the life of His 
blessed Mother, together with the celebrated prayers 
in honor of the passion of Our Lord. Paper. $1.00 


KNOW YOURSELF 


by Joseph Malaise, S.J. Well-known among Jesuits, 
this little book teaches that knowledge of one’s self 
makes one far more pleasing to God and man. 
Sound, practical counsel—like another Imitation 
of Christ. Pocket-size, in black cloth, this is a 
little gem which you will read and reread. $2.50. 


THE EUCHARIST AND 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


by A. J. Willinger, D.D. An adaptation of the well- 
known masterpiece of Isidor Cardinal Goma. An 
extended commentary on the scriptural text, “I am 
the Bread of Life... .” First series: cloth $2.00 
Second series: The Eucharist and the virtues of 
hope and charity. Cloth $2.00; paper $1.00 


Catalogues available of our English, Latin, 
and Spanish publications. We are agents for 
the famous BAC series (Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos) of the Editorial Catolica, whose 
Latin, Latin-Spanish, and Spanish works are 
known throughout the world. We also have 
inexpensive Spanish Catholic paperbacks, simi- 
lar to the Image and Lumen series in this 
country. ‘Ve offer substantial discounts on 
most books of Catholic publishers. Ask for our 
MASTER LIST of over 1,000 titles, catalogued 
by subject, title, and with short objective 
annotation of each title. 


Academy Library Guild 
BOX 549, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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a literary achievement.” It then went 
on to get the Kenyon Award as well. 
Well, keep your eyes on Thy Wedded 
Husband, by Mary O’Connor (Hough- 
ton MifHlin. $3.50), reviewed in these 
columns (inadequately enough, ’struth) 
last week. 
Lots of good books. Any great ones? 
Looks as though no. 
Haroip C. GArpINFR 





Historians this season are in a revision- 
ist mood. One of the central problems 
of European history, for example, has 
been the transition from the ancient 


world to medieval civilization. The 
older view gave isolated and perfunc- 
tory treatment to Byzantium and Islam 
and then turned wholeheartedly to the 
West. 

The new thesis of Henri Pirenne, cele- 
brated national historian of Belgium, is 
that the Roman world continued in all 
important particulars through the cen- 
turies of the Germanic invasions. It was 
rather the impact of Islam which ended 
the Roman world and led to a brand- 
new civilization in the Carolingian era. 


Lasting Impact of Rome 


The Pirenne thesis has received criti- 
cal examination, which, in turn, aroused 
further discussion and debate. 

A summary treatment of the issue has 
just been published. The Pirenne The- 
sis: Analysis, Criticism and Revision, 
edited by Alfred F. Havinghurst, is the 
first of a series of monographs (Heath. 
$1.35 each). Three additional studies 
thus far released in this provocative se- 
ries are The Industrial Revolution in 
Britain: Triumph or Disaster, edited by 
Philip A. M. Taylor; The Economic Ori- 
gins of the French Revolution: Poverty 
or Prosperity, edited by Ralph W. 
Greenlaw; and The Outbreak of the 
First World War: Who Was Respon- 
sible?, edited by Dwight E. Lee. These 
studies contain old and new interpreta- 
tions and the most recent conclusions of 
historians concerning significant histori- 
cal problems that are agitating the his- 
torical profession today. 








Latest Releases 
FIDES Catholic Books 


MORE 
THAN MANY 
SPARROWS 


Leo J. Trese 
By the author of the best-selling (90,000 
copies) Many Are One! 
A fresh and hopeful view of the tensions 
and anxieties facing all Christians today. 
Father Trese extends the understanding 
of Providence to many new areas as he 
suggests ways to solve the problems of 
Christian living. 
Just Released 


GROWING 
UP 
TOGETHER 


Edited by Eugene S. Geissler 


$2.95 


Six mothers, four fathers and a priest 
share with you their valuable insights on 
child growth and development—in this 
newest FIDES Family Reader. 

A book for mature and aware Catholic 
parents who are raising young children 
to be responsible Catholics in today’s 
world. 


Just Released 


OUR LIFE 
OF 
GRACE 


F. Cuttaz 


$3.95 


A complete, sound and up-to-date treat- 
ment of the theology of grace. Our LIFE 
OF GRACE presents a positive approach 
to the study of grace and stresses the 
moral and mystical effects of sanctifying 
grace. 

In a fifth edition in France! Now ayvail- 
able in English in Angeline Bouchard’s 
translation. 


Just Released 


$6.95 
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When the abridged version of The & Don C 
Cambridge Medieval History was pub. © on 
lished in 1952, it was alleged to be com. |) MARK 


pletely out of date. Perhaps for this steatest 





the don 


reason it was decided not to revise Lord “Splend 


Acton’s venerable Cambridge Modem 
History but to issue a completely new 
series of volumes that would reflect  Platon 
the latest findings of contemporary 

scholarship. Two volumes in the pro- Recent 
jected series, called The New Cam. wits 
bridge Modern History, have been is. status o 
sued. Vol. I: The Renaissance, 1493. —_ studies 


1520, ed. by G. R. Potter, and Vol. Vij; Eimer A 
4 Alfred } 


ana. 

















THE 
% SAINTS ; 
3 Concise 4 F . ts sen : 
| Biographical fo ae E | The Old Regime, 1713-1768, ed. by 
i op wae pe ; | J. O. Lindsay (Cambridge U. $7.50 


each), provide an authoritative review Shakes 
of the political, social, economic, mil- ~ 
itary and cultural aspects of the respec. — the All 
tive periods. They are intended for the ~ 

; i s BERNAI 
general reading public as well as for jijlains ; 


professional historians. plays, tre 
of the E] 


Modern Times 


In the period of the so-called Indus. © A Serb 
trial Revolution, there were as many | JOEL M 


domestic servants as workers in cottons, |) the Serb 
| woolens and silks combined—and more sl 
| shoemakers than coal miners. The old 9 guences 


order of things and the new organiza. © 
tions and techniques existed side by | COLU/ 


















































| side. So also The Great Democracies ~ 
| (Dodd, Mead. $6), the fourth and con- © Ne 
| cluding volume of Winston S. Church > J 
| ills History of the English-Speackix  — 
| Peoples—which some critics regard as | 
| very old-fashioned, both in content and For 
| interpretation—has made its triumphal 
| appearance in the season of historical 
| discontent. It should be read with some 1 
degree of caution because of its 19th- E 
century view of men and issues. : | 
A CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL ——Some at the Toep— | | ",° 
DICTIONARY The Day They Killed the King plemet 
by Hugh Ross Williamson ing to 
Ex Bien BY hy JO HN COUL SON Lebanon in History For ev 
by Philip Hitti nari 
Georgetown University Dials 
MAGNIFICENT volume to be treasured in every Catholic by John M. Daley i 
A h IC t it dntlease Evel On the Philosophy of History Becaus 
ome! Counts among its contributors (Evelyn by Jacques Maritain ihe pei 
Waugh, Jocelyn Toynbee, Lancelot Sheppard, etc.) the A Popular History of the Jesuits which 
> ie , . by Denis Meadows 
world’s famous authorities on particular saints and par- ey 
ticular aspects of sainthood. Over 200,000 words of text; .. 
16 pages full color illustrations and 160 pages black and Constantine Fitzgibbons’ The Winter J | 4... 
white plates. An up-to-date calendar of feast days pro- of the Bombs (Norton, $3.95) presents 1958. 
vides a valuable cross-reference feature oe a a oe Includ 
wali: ; of London in 1940 and the heroic re- _— 
sistance of the civilian population. The urd 
$12.95 at all bookstores worst never happened and Londoners binders 
adjusted very well to grim circum- TI 
stances. Hugh Ross Williamson’s The A 
os Day They Killed the King (Macmillan. 
HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. - $3.75) deals with the execution of 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 Charles I of England in the modern Jim 
RRO 
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Don Quixote’s Profession 


MARK VAN DOREN pays homage to “the 
greatest knight that ever lived.” He explains 
the don’s role as a striving for a better world. 


| *Splendidly illuminating.” New York Times. 


$2.50 


- Platonism in 


Recent Religious Thought 


| WILLIAM D. GEOGHEGAN examines the 


status of Platonic religious thought through 
studies of the works of Dean Inge, Paul 
Elmer More, A. E. Taylor, William Temple, 
Alfred North Whitehead, and George Santay- 
ana. $4.00 


_ Shakespeare and 


the Allegory of Evil 


BERNARD SPIVACK explains Shakespeare’s 
villains as vestiges of the Vice of the morality 
plays, transformed by the evolving naturalism 


of the Elizabethan stage. $7.50 


A Serbian Village 
JOEL MARTIN HALPERN spent a year in 


the Serbian village of Orasac to study the 
process of social and cultural change in a 
community that has historically felt the in- 
fluences of foreign cultures. $4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, New York 











For Those Interested In 


THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over seven years we have been 
publishing sections of a loose-leaf Sup- 
plement II, thus in some measure help- 
ing to bring the Work up to date. 


For even a longer period reprints of 
the original set have been issued at in- 
tervals of a year or so. 


Because of the heavy expense involved, 
the printings are limited to a figure for 
which sales can be obtained sufficient 
to meet the printer’s and binder’s bills, 
which call for cash payments by the 
time manufacture is completed. 

A new supply is scheduled for Spring 
1958. Price $149.50 
Included are seventeen original vol- 
umes plus eight sections and two 
binders of Supplement II. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 
30 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Bishop manner. The major conclusion of 
this highly dramatic narrative is that 
the beheading of Charles by the self- 
appointed representatives of Puritan 
godliness did not represent a splendid 
triumph for the forces of democracy. 

N. M. Karamzin’s Letters of a Rus- 
sian Traveler, 1789-90 (Columbia U. 
$5) is a sparkling account of a young 
Russian poet’s grand tour of Western 
Europe in the romantic age of Goethe. 
The young man got as far as a place 
called Rochester in England, where he 
promptly recorded his dissatisfaction 
with a Spartan English dinner of beef 
and cheese. The book tells us as much 
about 18th-century Russian culture as 
it does about the cultural maturity of 





Hastings. 
George F. Kennan’s latest work 
The Decision to Intervene: Soviet- | 


American Relations, 1917-1920 (Prince- | 


ton U. $7.50) underscores American 
ignorance of Russian affairs and points 
to the fatal decision to strive for con- 
tinued Russian participation in the war 


against Germany. Any policy based on | 


misinformation is likely to lead to dis- | 


aster. Never in the history of American 
diplomacy, in Mr. Kennan’s words, was 
“so much paid for so little.” 


Emil Lengyel’s 1000 Years of Hun- | 
gary (Day. $5) was apparently written | 


to satisfy many inquiries about the 
heroic Hungarian people after their un- 
successful rebellion against Soviet ty- 
ranny in October, 1956. This was by no 
means the first revolt in Hungarian his- 
tory. In 1848 Hungary manifested 
strong nationalistic and separatist ten- 
dencies; three invading armies were re- 
quired to crush them. Fully half the 
book deals with events subsequent to 
1848 and expresses regret for the World 
War I dismemberment of the old Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Empire. 

Students of naval history now have 
a comprehensive account of German 
naval operations in World War II. Vice 
Admiral Friedrich Ruge’s Der Seekrieg: 
The German Navy's Story, 1939-1945 
(U. S. Naval Institute. $5) deals with 
both the surface and the submarine war 
not only in the Pacific, the area most 
familiar to us, but in other oceans as 


| well. The German navy was not pre- 





pared for full-scale operations in 1939. 
Perhaps one of Hitler’s major blunders 
was his command, contrary to profes- 
sional advice, to build surface craft in 
preference to submarines. What one 
pocket battleship was able to accomplish 
in a limited period of time is expertly 
outlined in Admiral Theodor Kranke 
and H. J. Brennecke’s Pocket Battle- 
ship: The Story of the Admiral Scheer 








3 
NEW 
PAPERBACKS 


LEND ME 
YOUR HANDS 


Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


This popular manual for parish Catholic 
Action is now available in a paperback 
edition! 

Showing Catholics how they can bring 
their religion into everyday life/ Telling 
Catholics what they can do in Catholic 


the West, e.g. in the trial of Warren | SE, ER Ee NE eee 


Church will fail if the laity are not active. 
WITH ALL-NEW DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THE PAPERBACK 
EDITION. 


Cloth: $3.50 


FATHER 
OF 
THE FAMILY 


Eugene S. Geissler 


Paperback: $1.50 


Here is an “inside” view of that often- 
neglected member of the family, written 
by a father of ten. Now ready in an at- 
tractive paperback format. 

The author gives his heartwarming im- 
pressions of the life of a Catholic family 
man and presents a series of mature re- 
flections on the role of the father. 

AN IDEAL FATHER’S DAY GIFT 
Cloth: $2.95 Paperback: $1.25 


CONVERSATION 
WITH 
CHRIST 


Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


An introduction to mental prayer that 
presents, simply and clearly, the method 
of meditation employed by St. Teresa of 
Avila. 

Now ready . . . in a low-priced edition 
THIS EXCELLENT HANDBOOK FOR MEDITA- 
TION. 


Cloth: $3.75 Paperback: $1.25 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Coon Holler 
By OLIVE RAMBO COOK. Illustrated by 
Kathleen Voute. A city boy and girl in a 
country school find they have a real chal- 
lenge to meet. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


De Lesseps: 

BUILDER OF SUEZ 
By LAURA LONG. Decorations by Clo- 
tilde Embree Funk. An exciting book 
about the man who achieved his dream of 
a canal connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Behind the Zuni Masks 


By VAL GENDRON. Illustrated by Allan 
Thomas, A Boy Scout, accepted into the 
Koshare troop of Colorado, faces a Zuni 
protest on the use of a sacred dance. 
Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Shadows into Mist 
By ELLEN TURNGREN. Decorations by 
Vera Bock. A fine story of two young 
Swedish settlers who come to Minnesota 
in the 1880's. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


Marta the Doll 


By ELOISE LOWNSBERY, II- 
lustrated in color by Marya 
Werten. This story of a little 
Polish girl and her first doll is 
“truly warm and human.”—The 
Atlantic. Ages 8-10. $3.00 


Gift of the Forest 


By R. LAL SINGH and ELOISE LOWNS- 
BERY. Illustrated by Anne Vaughan. One 
of the finest stories of life in India for 
young people. “An engrossing tale.”—The 
Booklist, A.L.A. Ages 10-14. $3.75 


New Town in Texas 
By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ayer. “Exciting reading.”— 
Childhood Education. Ages 9-14. $3.50 
The Tale of 
the Warrior Lord 


By MERRIAM SHERWOOD. Illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. The story of the Cid. 
All ages. $3.50 


The Wonder Smith 


and His Son 
By ELLA YOUNG. Illustrated by Boris 


Artzybasheff. “Real treasure trove.”— 


N.Y. Herald Tribune. All ages. $3.25 





Send for Free Junior Catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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(Norton. $3.95). This powerful sea- 
raider, in one memorable voyage, sank 
150,000 tons of shipping. 

We welcome the publication of Philip 
Hitti’s Lebanon in History (St. Martin. 
$9), because of its incisive treatment of 
the history of the Lebanese Republic, its 
careful analysis of the interaction be- 
tween the republic and other Middle 


| East nations, and its informative esti- 


mate of the impact of Western ideas 
and technology upon the Lebanese 
people. Dr. Hitti’s earlier volumes, The 
History of the Arabs and The History of 
Syria, have forced the re-examination 
of established ways of historical thinking 
relative to the early Middle Ages. 


The American Story 

Turning now to American history, 
we find that the revisionist trend is not 
so apparent. Forty-four years ago, Doug- 
las Southall Freeman edited R. E. Lee’s 
war dispatches to Jefferson Davis. These 
letters, plus ten additional dispatches, 
have been reprinted under the editor- 
ship of Grady McWhitney. Lee’s Dis- 
patches: Unpublished Letters of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee to Jefferson Davis 
and the War Department of the Con- 
federate States of America, 1862-65 
(Putnam. $5) add very little to our 
knowledge of Lee’s campaigns but are 
valuable as primary source material. 

John M. Daley’s Georgetown Univer- 
sity: Origin and Early Years (George- 
town U. $5) is the most recent addi- 
tion to Catholic educational history in 
the United States. The first 50 years 
were a period of great insecurity and 
heavy debts. Only Bishop John Carroll’s 
generous support and the herculean 
labors of the Jesuits made it possible 
for the fledgling institution on the Po- 
tomac to survive. Every phase of stu- 
dent life is considered and special at- 
tention is devoted to the rigorous cur- 
riculum that was dictated by master 
educators rather than by the whims of 
parents and students. The result was 
an unpampered and thoroughly edu- 
cated Christian citizen who was capable 
of holding his own in any intellectual 
company anywhere. 


Above the Border 


Three Canadian books are worthy 
of special mention. Marjorie Wilkins 
Campbell’s The North West Company 
(St. Martin. $6) brings Davidson’s old 
volume of the same title up to date. 
It recounts the exploits and adventures 
of rugged fur traders in the Revolution- 
ary War period who ranged over a vast 
territory that was partly an American 
and partly a Canadian wilderness. 

Thomas H. Randall’s The Path of 








Destiny: Canada from the _ British 
Conquest to Home Rule, 1763-18 


(Doubleday. $5) should help to rem. 7 


edy a glaring deficiency in popular 


knowledge of our northern neighbor, ” 
Why are there two nations today in © 


stead of only one? Who bungled? The 
French and Indian War is well known, 
but most Americans are extremely vague 
about Canadian-American relations in 
the period of the American Revolution 
and the War of 1812. Randall claims 
that more than bungling was involved 
and that many people on both sides of 
the border were unready for union. 
Bruce Hutchinson’s Canada: Tomor. 


row’s Giant (Knopf. $5) is an impres- 


sionistic record of a trip from New- 


foundland to Vancouver. Though Can. © 
ada is presently experiencing an eco © 
nomic recession—if that is the proper ‘ 
term to employ—it is determined to © 
build an economic future that will make © 
it independent of Great Britain and the [ 
United States alike. Certainly the coun- | 
try contains fabulous resources and has | 
a very bright future, provided only that 
spiritual and cultural values are not sub- | 


merged in the quest for material self- 
sufficiency. 
Typical of the season’s varied output 


are books ranging from Gerald Carson's © 


Cornflake Crusade (Rinehart. $4.95) to 


History (Scribner. $3.50). 


Cornflakes are, of course, one of our 
leading industries; it got off to a fast ] 


start as the result of the belief that vege- 
tarianism was an integral part of true 
Christianity. Maritain’s volume is nota 


full-scale treatment of a difficult subject | 


but rather a collection of lectures de- 


livered at Notre Dame in 1955. He | 
argues that no satisfying philosophy of | 


history is possible that does not take 
into consideration the data of the 
Judeo-Christian revelation. If there are 
any “laws” in history, they must be 
sought in the evolution of human his- 
tory, in the march of human events. 
Denis Meadows’ A Popular History of 
the Jesuits (Macmillan. $3.50) gives us 
in 160 pages the highlights of the So 
ciety’s achievements in many parts of 
the world. The treatment is for the most 
part topical rather than chronological. 
Lon Tinkle’s 13 Days to Glory (Mc 
Graw-Hill. $3.95) is a stirring account 
of the siege of the Alamo, when Santa 
Ana, with 6,000 Mexican troops, sul 
rounded a few Texans in a crude adobe 
fort. Madeline Sadler Waggoner’s The 
Long Haul West (Putnam. $5.75) takes 
us back to the great era of canal build- 
ing in the early 19th century, when the 
Western lands were opened up to eagét 
settlers. Jurgen Thorwald’s The Century 
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Books from 
NOTRE DAME 





Edited by Father John A. O'Brien, one 
of the world's leading authorities on 
convert work, these books have been 
widely acclaimed as among the most 
helpful in the entire convert field. 
Musts for high schools, colleges, semi- 
naries, confraternities of Christian doc- 
trine study clubs, Legions of Mary, 


of the Surgeon (Pantheon. $5.95) is a 
journalistic account of the advances in 
modern surgery from the discovery of 
anesthesia to the present time, with 
special emphasis on the 19th century. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


A Selected List of 


DESCLEE 
Fine Books 








Holy Name Societies and others. 


WINNING CONVERTS 


Two hundred and fifty pages on how the Cath- 
olic layman can share the precious treasure 
of his holy faith with his churchless neigh- 
bors. A simple, down-to-earth presentation of 
proven methods by which Catholic men and 
women have interested their neighbors, built 
that interest and finally brought them to a 
Prominent Catholics 


priest for instruction. 
from every walk of life cover every phase of 
conversion techniques, organization and pro- 
cedures. 





PRICE: 35 cents each 
Special Quantity Prices to Parish 


WHY | BECAME A CATHOLIC 


In this 156-page book, throbbing with human 
interest, ministers, students of the ministry 
and others who searched hard and long for 
the true Church tell how they found it. These 
converts bring apologetics down to earth and 
show how the credentials of the Church click 
with inquiring minds. Their stories are superb 
personal testimonies to the truth of the Cath- 
olic faith and to the security, peace and hap- 
piness it affords. Put a copy of this powerful 
book into the hands of the inquirer and no 
further argument is needed. Why | Became 
A Catholic can do much to reclaim fallen- 
aways as well, 


PRICE: 25 cents each 
Special Quantity Prices to Parish 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Attractive sales dispenser supplied to parish 








with quantity orders. Write for details. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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The “beep beep” of two Russian Sput- 
niks proved to the American people that 


the United States is lagging in the race | 


for technological superiority. Rightly or 
wrongly, much of the blame has been 
laid at the door of our public school 
system. 

Some of today’s authors direct at- 
tention to the task of training more and 
better scientists. Andrew Freeman re- 
ports the thinking of several American 
scientific and intellectual leaders on this 
subject in Brainpower Quest (Macmil- 
lan. $6). If we want more scientists and 
engineers, we must accord them recog- 
nition as professional men. If we want 
better scientists and engineers, we must 
give them a liberal as well as a technical 
education. “Knowing why” is as essential 
as “knowing how.” 

John Keats, in Schools without Schol- 
ars (Houghton Mifflin. $3), severely 
criticizes the philosophy of education 
prevalent in our schools. He scores the 
life-adjustment which John Dewey and 
his followers established as the chief 
goal of education. Keats urges the elim- 
ination of most of the how-to-do-it 
courses and a return to a study of gram- 
mar, the classics and mathematics. He 
manifests a distrust of professional edu- 
cators and calls for the formation of 
Citizens’ Councils to determine the 
matter and manner of educating chil- 
dren. 

A plea for the right of university 
faculties to make academic policy is 
voiced by Frederick Mayer in New Di- 
rections for the American University 
(Public Affairs. $2.50). A. Whitney 
Griswold would like to see better indi- 
vidual relations between instructor and 
student, he states in his In the Univer- 
sity Tradition (Yale.$3). Irving Adler, in 
What We Want of Our Schools (Day. 
$3.75), recommends that I. Q. tests be 














SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
on the following: 
Offer expires June 15, 1958 


NO. 98 MANUALE CHRISTIANUM 


Latin text, New Psalter. 48mo (3” x 5’’), 1,140 

pages on thin paper. Black cloth, round 

corners, red edges (1131). . 
Regularly. $2.50—Special Price: $1.50 


NO.—193 VENI MECUM SACER- 
DOTUM 


A convenient book for Priests. Containing 
various prayers and a “Rituale Parvum. 
32/5" x 434", 396 pages. Black half-cloth, 


>d edges (00). 
bi see Regularly: $2.25—Special Price: $1.25 


NO.—218 LIFE THROUGH THE 
CROSS 


By Rev. Marcel Bories, translated from the 
French by K. Sullivan, R.S.C.J. In seven 
different Ways of the Cross, each one based 
on one of the Sacraments, the author has with 
beauty and skill placed many of the truths 
about the Sacraments within the pattern of 
simple, practical considerations for the four- 
teen stations. Paper cover. : 
Regularly: $1.25—Special Price: $.95 


NO.—813 LIBER BREVIOR 


The Chant for Sundays and principal feasts 
in Gregorian notation. Introduction and ru- 
brics in English. a x 7144", 766 pages on 
strong thin paper. oth. é é 
Regularly: $4.50—Special Price: $3.00 
Deluxe binding, red or green Morocco, gold 
edges (1813). . : 
Regularly: $12.50—Special Price: $8.06 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN 
DESERT 


English translation of Les Manuscrits du 
Désert de Juda by Géza Vermés, a book which 
has become Europe’s standard book on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. ‘“‘A work of great value 
(America). 237 pages with photographs, cloth. 
Regularly: $5.00—Special Price: $3.50 


ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE 
INSTAURATUS: 


The Holy Week Altar Missal in Latin. 8” x 
12’. Durable hard paper cover: j 
Regularly: $3.00—Special Price: $1.50 
Red cloth, two markers: 
Regularly: $4.00—Special Price: $2.00 


NO. 1000 HOLY WEEK BOOK 


Latin text. Introduction and rubrics in Eng- 
lish. Gregorian notation and rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes. Contains the old version of the 
Psalms and the new Psalms in appendix. This 
edition reproduces exactly the complete Holy 
Week and Easter Vigil section of our Liber 
Usualis No. 801. May be used to bring old 
editions of the Liber up to date. 434” x 7%”, 
320 pages, semi-hard cover. 

Regularly: $1.95—Special Price: $1.25 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR 


DESCLEE 


COMPANY, INC. 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
TOURNAI e@ PARIS @ ROME 
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GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


announces 


SESSIONS 


June 16 - July 24 
July 28 - Sept. 5 


Institute: June 16 - Aug. 8 


CO-EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
for GRADUATES 
and UNDERGRADUATES 


Accounting 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Business Administration 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Commercial Law 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Foreign Languages 
Geography 
Government 
History 
Linguistics 
Mathematies 
Nursing 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Reading Skills 
Sociology 
Theology 


For information, address: 


GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
37th & O Streets, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Air Conditioned Classrooms 
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| 


eliminated, because their cultural con- 
tent makes them unreliable in measuring 
the intelligence of lower socio-economic 
classes. According to Adler, the villain 
responsible for the deplorable status of 
our schools and society is the big busi- 
ness executive. Adler declares that edu- 
cators have followed his biddings and 


that he has badly influenced cultural | 
| and economic values. | 


| peiconinisillliaiys Outstanding—— | 


Schools without Scholars 
by John Keats 
Epitaph for Dixie 
by Harry S. Ashmore 
Reflections on America 
by Jacques Maritain 
The Good Shepherd Story 
by James C. G. Conniff 
The Emergence of Liberal 
Catholicism in America 
by Robert D. Cross 











The Unsilent Generation, edited by 


| Otto Butz, a professor at Princeton, 


| minds and morals of young men. For 


| cording to Ashmore, the present up- 


(Rinehart. $2.95) reports the attitudes 


of 11 Princeton seniors toward God, | 


morals, society, business, etc. It would 


be unfair to attribute these attitudes to | 
all American youths. It would hardly 
be scholarly to consider these 11 Prince- | 


ton seniors typical of our university stu- 
dents. However, this book does provide | 
some provocative insights into the re- | 
sults of four years at Princeton on the 


the most part the picture is not encour- 
aging. 
The South and Integration 


Interracial conflict at Little Rock, 
Ark., turned the attention of the nation 
and the world to the South and integra- 
tion. Harry S. Ashmore, in Epitaph for 
Dixie (Norton. $3.50), declares that the 
Old South and its racial attitudes are | 
dying. He calls for a gradualistic change | 
to integration and industrialization. Ac- 


heavals in the South are the prelude to 
bargaining, not to interracial battles. 
In the Story of the American Negro | 
(Friendship. $2.75, cloth. $1.25, paper) 
Dr. Ina Corinne Brown presents the so- | 
cial anthropologist’s view of race rela- | 
tions and the social order developing in | 
the New South. | 
Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely, | 
in Neither White Nor Black (Rinehart. 
$5), maintain that a significant minority 
of Southern whites favor integration. 
Admittedly, segregationists shout loud- 
er and more angrily, but eventually inte- | 
grationists will increase in number and 
in influence. These integrationists do not 














DEVON 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


conducted by 
The Piarist Fathers 
Devon, Pa. 


Murray 8-2672 


Day and Resident Students 
Strictly Academic Course 


Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 


Faculty of European and American 
trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23-Aug. 1 


For Information: Address 
Headmaster 








AMERICA 
—— ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th ST. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please .... enrol... . renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 
(J Sustaining, $25 or more 
(] Charter, $100 or more 
.. . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 








AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or 4 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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intend to mingle socially with Negroes 
but they consider segregation economi- 
cally hurtful, politically hypocritical and 
morally reprehensible. 

The South in Northern Eyes, by How- 
ard R. Floan (U. of Texas. $3.95), is an 
evaluation of the treatment of the South 
and slavery by Northern literary men 
before the Civil War. Floan maintains 
that Northern writers were unfairly 
severe in their evaluation of slavery and 
Southern society. This he attributes 
largely to the fact that these writers 
had never visited the South. 


Culture in America 


Max Lerner considers America as a 
Civilization (Simon & Schuster. $10). 
He maintains that America has a dis- 
tinctive culture in its own right and 
that ours is a happy society with fun 
as its deity and success as its goal. He 
complains of anti-intellectualism and 
political conformism. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Lerner fails to recognize the role of 
Christian tradition in American culture. 
He seems oblivious of all supernatural 
goals and presents America as a citadel 
of secularism. 

Jacques Maritain presents his Reflec- 
tions on America (Scribner. $3.50). 
Among the virtues he attributes to us 
are our democratic political system, the 
relationship of Church and State, and 
our courtesy. He describes as “illusions” 
our success philosophy, our too great 
confidence in natural goodness, and the 
notion that romantic love should be the 
basis for marriage. Maritain suggests 
that American life stands at crossroads, 
one path leading to naturalism and ma- 
terialism and the other toward a real 
and valid Christianity of free men. 

The relationship of Catholicism to 
Americanism has been treated by two 
authors. Robert D. Cross describes The 
Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in 
America (Harvard. $5.50). He analyzes 
the problems which confronted Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Cardinal Gibbons in 
the 1890’s, namely, whether the Church 
should collaborate with certain liberal 
tendencies in American civilization. 
Thomas McAvoy, in The Great Crisis in 
American Catholic History, 1895-1900 
(Regnery. $6), treats the same question 
and explains the sort of “Americanism” 
that was condemned by Pope Leo XIII 
in his apostolic letter Testem Benevo- 
lentiae addressed to Cardinal Gibbons 
in the year 1899. The Americanism 
which the Pope condemned involved 
compromises affecting doctrine, educa- 
tion and morality. Even in our times 
similar compromises are occasionally 
urged. Therefore, it is well for us to 
study “Americanism.” 
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Going Abroad? 


Make your trip richer with a 
Schwann Travel Guide 


ROME 


Rome of the Martyrs—Rome of the Catacombs—Rome of 
Constantine—Rome of the Monks—Michelangelo and Raphael 
in Rome—Rome of the Baroque—Museums in Rome—Vatican 


City 


LOURDES AND CATHEDRAL TOUR 
128 pp., 70 illus., detailed maps, $1.50 
AMERICA (an editorial) 


“In our opinion no other available guidebook in English is so author- 
itative and compact as this 128 page pocket-size book, every page of 
it crammed with art history and other helpful details.” 


128 pp., 60 illus., detailed maps, $1.50 





Il Gest, Rome 


JUBILEE (March 1958) 


“An unusually literate and comprehensive guide . . . clear concise 
comments on iconography . . . a thorough, integrated, unhurried 
presentation of Gothic Art at its best.” 


THE CATHOLIC STANDARD AND TIMES (April 1958) 


“Those who go to Europe this year armed with such a guide will see 
more than they ever expected—and those who stay at home, antici- 
pating a trip or reminiscing, will enjoy their “visit” via this Schwann 
Guide.” 

At your bookstore 


Helicon Press, 5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Md. 








HOW THE CLUB WORKS: For $10.00 a year, YOU RECEIVE 


A _ Four book selections each year that tell of the great and 
simple events shaping the lives of people in far corners 
of the earth. 


B— A special BONUS BOOK on joining and another for each 


year of membership. 


C The NEW-BOOK BULLETIN with each selection — a 
~~ handy guide to the broad field of mission literature. 


Experienced Board of Maryknoll Editors chooses these books—on the 
basis of literary merit and your reading enjoyment—from titles of 
all leading publishers. Variety unlimited—including works of fiction, 
biography, humor, picturesque customs, missionary valor, travel and 
adventure. 


What does it cost? All for a membership fee of $10.00 a 
year in this new NON-PROFIT Club! Pay in full or in quarter- 
ly installments of $2.50. Brings a book value of $18.00 to 
$20.00 or more. It's easy to join—just fill out the coupon and 
mail it to us TODAY. 





ile 
WHITE 
FATHERS 





MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Please enroll me in the Maryknoll Book Club. 
$10.00 fee for a year enclosed; Bill me for a 
year(j; Bill me quarterlyD. 


Ce ee oe ee ee ee es a ee ee a ee we oe ee ee 
ob * 0 0 6 66 616) OC 6 Cee CE we Ge Ee € lee eee 


ee 


(For GIFT MEMBERSHIP give name and address of 
receiver. We will send a gift certificate in your 


SINGLE FEE—NO EXTRAS 
name.) 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE 





AMERICA’S Bookstore Guide tells you 
where you can buy the Spring and 
Summer reading you want. You will 
appreciate, too, the collections of First 
Communion, Graduation and Ordina- 
tion gifts and accessories carried by 
these booksellers. All of them will be 
happy to see you in person, talk with 
you on the phone, or handle your mail 
orders thoughtfully and efficiently. If 
no store is listed in your city, ask 
AMERICA’S Business Office for the 


name and address of the nearest one. 


Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 


ton 





Established 1907 
New England’s leading 
Catholic Book Store 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cincinnati 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 
210 EAsT FOURTH ST. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone: MAin 1-2678 








New York 





Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 


Information Center 


205 EAST BROAD ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square . 
COLUMBUs 15, OHIO 





Denver 


THE 
James Clarke 


Church Goods House 


1633 TREMONT 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Louisville 





Rogers 
Church Goods Co. 


129 S. 4TH ST., LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Phone: JU 5-4269 

3RD & ADAMS AVE., 

MEMPHIs 1, TENNESSEE 

Phone: JA 7-2715 


New Haven 








Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WEST 32ND ST. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Opposite Gimbels 
LO 5-5798 

Complete line of Religious Articles 
Genuine Hummel Figurines 





THE 
Peter Reilly Company 


Publishers—Booksellers—Importers 


131 NORTH THIRTEENTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOcust 7-5017 





Catholic 
Cultural Center 
of Pittsburgh 


413 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA. : 
Non-profit project of Catholic Action 





Kirnetr’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 





Philadelphic _ 


Pittsburgh — 
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Cleveland New 
Scranton 
e WESTMIN 
THE Saint Thomas More ; , , 

Citas Diocesan Guild Studios } Basin, 
atholic Book Store Gift Shop 226 
1789 EAST 11TH STREET SCRANTON ¢ WILKES BARRE BAL’ 

CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 1102 CHAPEL STREET HAZLETON ° CARBONDAIL Washi 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONNECTICUT 300 WYOMING AVENUE ashing 

“Christo-centric Books” Telephone: University 5-3259 SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 901 
Was 
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Wherever possible, 
patronize your local 
Catholic Bookstore! 











Seattle 





——— 


The Kaufer Co. 


"Old Reliable Catholic Book Store” 
1904 FOURTH AVENUE 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


St. Louis 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
St. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


St. Paul 


TheE. M. Lohmann Co. 





| Church Goods—Religious Articles—Books 
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413 SIBLEY ST. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 

108-112 EAsT LASALLE 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & Missals 


Westminster 





The 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


Baltimore Branch: 


226 NORTH LIBERTY ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
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Many writers are asking why the 
Church in America is not producing its 
share of scholars, scientists and leaders. 
E. Digby Blatzell considers this question 
in Philadelphia Gentlemen (Free Press. 
$5.75). He notes that our value-system 
does not motivate Catholics to strive for 
positions of leadership and scholarship. 

Marshall Sklare focuses attention 
upon the Jews: Social Patterns of an 
American Group (Free Press. $10). 
This is a collection of sociological trea- 
tises of Jewish institutions, social pat- 
terns and status structure. In spite of the 
limitations which the sociological ap- 
proach entails, this is a valuable source 
of data and historical records. It de- 
scribes Jewry primarily as a religious 
movement and only incidentally as an 
ethnic community. 


Conformists and Nonconformists 


Nathan Leopold reports his prison 
experiences in Life Plus 99 Years 
(Doubleday. $5.50). This is not a re- 
examination of his “crime of the cen- 
tury.” Neither is it a challenge of the 
propriety of capital punishment. It is 
merely the impressions of one convict 
concerning the attitudes, ethics, ambi- 
tions and trials of the men behind bars. 
Behind These Walls, by Christopher 
Teale (Fell. $3), treats the same sub- 
ject. His treatment seems less authentic 
and less convincing than even the rath- 
er drab recollections of Leopold. 

Clarence Darrow, Attorney for the 
Damned (Simon & Schuster. $6.50) is 
a collection of Darrow’s speeches edited 
by Arthur Weinberg. Darrow succeeded 
in preventing a death sentence for Leo- 
pold, thus setting the stage for the 
parole which occurred a generation 
later. The speeches compiled in this 
volume reflect Darrow’s extreme opin- 
ions, such as his denial of man’s free 
will and his contention that society is 
responsible for all crime. 

David Fellman, in The Defendant’s 
Rights (Rinehart. $5), describes court 
procedures and legal terminology in an 
effort to help laymen better understand 
news reports of trials. Justice William 
O. Douglas treats many aspects of civil 
liberties in The Right of the People 
(Doubleday. $4). Michael A. Musman- 
no presents a series of case histories and 
anecdotes in his Verdict! (Doubleday. 
$4.50). He also gives us many insights 
into the American concept of liberty and 
justice. Mr. Musmanno is now justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Numerous educational and social ef- 
forts toward a better America are bear- 
ing fruit. The Good Shepherd Story 
(Graymoor. $4.50), by James C. G. 
Conniff, is a success story. It reports a 
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This fascinating and reverent 
book covers the dramatic life 
of Pope Pius XII from his 
birth and boyhood, through 
two great world wars, right up 
to the present day. “One of 
the best accounts for the aver- 
age reader.”—Library Journal 








“In presenting Eugenio Pa- 
celli’s life, Miss Burton reveals 
not only a very great but a 
very human Pope. Sparked 
with anecdotes, this book of- 
fers a close-up gaze at the 
stern, tall, steel-willed . man 
who has assumed one of the 
most difficult vocations in the 
world.” — Catholic Literary 
Foundation $4.00 


At all bookstores 
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hundred years of devoted care for emo- 
tionally disturbed girls by the Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd. In this work the 
best sociological techniques have been 
combined with Christian charity and 
patience. 

Evelyn M. Brown reports the accom- 
plishments of a school for future home- 
makers in Quebec City in her Educating 
Eve (Palm. $3.50). She contends that 
it is the vocation of women to bring 
happiness into the lives of their hus- 
bands and children. This they can do 
best if they are well trained in the art 
of homemaking. Such training is made 
available at the “School for Happiness” 
at Quebec City. Eowarp W. O’RourKE 


FILMS 


ANOTHER TIME, ANOTHER 
PLACE (Paramount) announces itself 
in the credits as a Lanturn Production. 
Not to be unkinder about it than 
necessary, the picture is just the sort 
of vehicle that a glamour-girl star might 
be expected to pick for herself. This, 
in turn, is another way of saying that 





glamour girls ought to stay out of in- 
dependent production, unless they are 
also endowed to an unusual degree with 
business and artistic acumen, or are 
willing to act on the advice of some- 
body who is. 

Besides being a soap opera contrived 
to allow its star, come what may, to be 
glamorous and distraught at the front 
center of the stage, the film has the 
added misfortune of containing some 
lines and situations that are painfully 
reminiscent of the appalling sequence 
of events in which Miss Turner was 
recently involved in real life. Even so, 
it is precisely because of the star’s cur- 
rent unhappy plight that the picture is 
being rushed into release far ahead of 
schedule. The unflattering, but quite 
possibly accurate, assumption behind 
this move is that we, the public, are 
likelier to buy tickets now with the 
headlines fresh in our minds than we 
shall be later on. 

The story itself concerns one of those 
chic, mink-coated demon newspaper- 
women who rarely exist except in mo- 
tion pictures. While covering the Lon- 
don blitz, our heroine, for the first time 
in her self-sufficient life, falls head over 
heels in love. The object of her affections 







is an equally improbable demon Britigy 
radio commentator (Sean Conner)\/) 
Making the allowance for the elliptic! 
way such relationships are handled jy) 
films, it seems fairly apparent that th. 
immediate result of love at first sigh 
is that the gentleman moves into he 
flat. In any case, a month later the idyj 
is doubly shattered when her belovye 
1) informs her that he has a wife anj 
child back in Cornwall, and 2) prompth 
gets himself killed in a plane crash, _ 
To take the picture’s premises sey. 
ously for the moment, the heroine’s r. 7 
actions to this shock are those of ; 
singularly childish and egocentric pe. 
sonality. Disconcertingly enough, this 
never seems to have dawned upon eithe | 
the script writer or the minor chara!) 
ters, who revolve respectfully and uw.) | 
critically like satellites around the sta) “” aut 
The one welcome exception to this nk” = 
is provided by Glynis Johns, who ma} British 1 
ages to infuse the bereaved and othe. of wits | 
wise put-upon widow with some spirit) ysl 
and some semblance of reality. [L d/ the late 
D: A-IIT] § quences 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY (Rank) ; 
finds English film-makers succeeding 
quite well with a tricky undertaking 
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The movie is an intelligently written 
semi-documentary account of the ex- 
ploits of Oberleutnant Franz Von Wer- 
ra, a prisoner of war who made a spec- 
tacular escape from British custody dur- 
ing World War II after two equally 
spectacular unsuccessful attempts. By 
this time there is nothing startling about 
making a hero of a former enemy. The 
problem is how to throw sympathy on 


) the side of the escaping prisoner with- 


out making his British jailers either 
fools or heavies. 

The actors playing intelligence oft- 
cers, interrogators, jailers, etc., seem at 
first to be falling into this trap and doing 
a virtual burlesque of the typical Eng- 
lishman. Gradually, however, it becomes 
clear that what the film is doing is giving 
an authentic-seeming, absorbing and 
sometimes quite amusing description of 
British interrogation methods. This duel 
of wits between Von Werra and his cap- 
tors is more stimulating cinema than 
the later, more conventional escape se- 
quences. [L of D: A-I] Morra Waxsu 


THEATRE 


JANE EYRE, presented at the Belasco 
by Courtney Burr, has all the qualifica- 
tions of a lasting theatre piece except 
one, economical production. Huntington 
Hartford, showing enough courage to 
write a play contrary to the naturalistic 
tide of current drama, has converted 
Charlotte Bronté’s romantic novel into 
a beautiful period piece, for which Ben 
Edwards has designed a set that simu- 
lates a baronial hall, with panels of 
solid wood and a high, winding stair- 
case. Motley and Frank Spencer have 
provided the company with lavish cos- 
tumes, especially the female performers, 
whose numerous petticoats must add at 
least fifteen pounds to their weight. The 
production, while remaining within the 
boundaries of good taste, is obviously 
expensive; and probably no author not 
an heir to the A. & P. fortune could af- 





1 ford it. 


Adrian Foley, Susan Towers and Francis 
Compton make important contributions 
to keeping the story alive. Mr. Hartford 
kas created vivid characters and his 
actors bring them to life. 

Jan Brooks, as a young woman of 
integrity, pure in ideals and intentions, 
is persuasively demure in the title role. 
Eric Portman is electric as Rochester, 
a charitable man whose charity leads to 
his misfortune. Further description of 
Mr. Portman’s performance would be 
gilding the lily. 


THE FIRSTBORN. While Katharine 
Cornell has star billing in Christopher 
Fry’s play at the Coronet, her assign- 
ment is a secondary role that serves 
mainly as a chorus, imparting expository 
information to the audience. If Miss 
Cornell were a less conscientious actress, 
she would attempt to puff up the role, 


competing with performers playing the | 


principal characters. Cast as the Pha- 
raoh’s sister, she makes no effort to in- 
flate the character beyond its importance 
in the script. Her portrayal is a typical 
Cornell performance—warm, gracious 
and excellent. 

In the less difficult but more con- 
spicuous role of Moses, Anthony Quayle 
has the bearing and vehemence ex- 
pected of the Old Testament lawgiver. 
Torin Thatcher, as the reigning Pha- 
raoh, invests the character with the dig- 
nity and thoughtfulness of a_ king 
troubled with dynastic problems. As 
Aaron, the brother of Moses, Michael 
Strong is convincing in the role of a man 
whom Southern interracialists would 
call a moderate—inclined to look both 
ways before leaping. Mildred Natwich, 
Kathleen Widdoes and Michael Wager 
handle their lesser assignments skilfully, 
and Robert Drivas, as the king’s heir, 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
t Serve God Through 
@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 
For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 


Have you ever wondered Do I 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 













the Priests of 


IT MAY NOT 


BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the Priesthood with 


the Sacred Heart! If you are a high 





While Jane Eyre is visually beautiful, | 
its emotional impact is deficient in force. | 


The story seems to lack the mounting 
crises always present in a challenging 
Play. It is an interesting play, but it is 
closer to the slow development of issues 


usually found in the novel than to the | 


crucial action we expect in drama. 

The author is at his best when etching 
character; and when Eric Portman, 
Blanche Yurka and Frank Silvera appear 


on the stage they quicken the pedestrian 


story with the heat and hurry of life. In 


lesser roles, Norah Howard, Iola Lynn, 
17, 1958 America © MAY 17, 1958 












school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl’s welcomed 
in our Veterans’ approved course. 
Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 


Dehon Seminary 


Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 





*Want to dedicate your life & talents to the Sacred Heart as a Broth- 
er? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 




















Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











BOOKS ON DISTRIBUTISM, the Alternative 
to Capitalism and Communism. For propa- 
ganda and price lists write David Hennessy, 
Perkinsville. Vermont. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings—FREE to Clergy and Religious— 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 





SPANISH LADY, University degree, wishing 
to complete studies, seeks two years ap- 
pointment to teach Spanish or Classics 
anywhere. Write Ursuline Convent, Bar- 
bados (B.W.I.) 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 


-—TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 








On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 4lst year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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offers an appealing performance as a 
perplexed young prince. 

The production was directed by Mr. 
Quayle, sets and costumes were de- 
signed by Boris Aronson and Robert 
Fletcher respectively, and Tharon Mus- 
ser gets credit for the lighting. 

Mr. Fry’s play is based on the travails 
of the Hebrews in Egypt on the eve of 
their flight from slavery—a stirring nar- 
rative that provides material for numer- 
ous and varied types of drama, from 
chronicle plays to lyrical love stories. 
Mr. Fry chose to dramatize the story 
as a palace conflict, substituting his own 
volatile verse for the virile prose of 
Exodus. 

The antagonists are Moses, the states- 
man, and Seti II, the king; the former 
bent on delivering his people from 
bondage, the latter considering their de- 
liverance in relation. to a national emer- 
gency. The conflict of interests makes 
a majestic drama, comparable in dignity, 
if not in stature, with the Greek and 
Elizabethan classics. 

Miss Cornell and Roger L. Stevens 
are the producers, and the production 
has the blessing of the America-Israel 
Foundation, in tribute to the tenth an- 
niversary of Israel as a modern nation. 
Under any sponsorship, The Firstborn 
would still be an impressive drama. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 


Brethren, live wisely, and keep your 
senses awake to greet the hours of 
prayer (1 Pet. 4:7; Epistle for the Sun- 
day after Ascension). 





Nowhere does St. Peter, first Pope and 
Apostle of the Jews, sound more like 
St. Paul, tireless missionary and Apostle 
of the Gentiles, than in such passages 
as that which makes today’s Epistle. 
Seeing this Mass-lesson without title or 
source, one would instantly suppose he 
were reading from a letter of St. Paul. 
The apostolic catechesis or fundamental 
teaching was all of a piece, and the wor- 
ries of Peter for his struggling, hard- 
pressed converts were exactly the wor- 
ries of Paul for his struggling, hard- 
pressed converts. There is a sense in 
which it is neither necessary nor possible 
to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. 

What is, perhaps, more strictly per- 
tinent is the recognizable fact that apos- 
tolic concerns never do change in any 
striking degree. The basic problems of 
the Christian community of the first 
century were more or less what they 
are in our 20th century; chiefly because 





tallen human nature does not substan- 
tially change, and the essential Chris. 


tian challenge does not and cannot | 


change. Brethren, live wisely, wrote the 


first Pope in a special frame of reference, 
Brethren, live wisely, we aptly read to- © 
day in a highly similar frame of refer. © 


ence. 


text of our present Epistle, St. Peter ig 
earnestly warning his surely not very 
numerous flock against the ever menac- 
ing danger of contamination from the 


pagan world, with its easy, sensual ways, | 


in which world the Christian converts 
must, perforce, live their lives. Peter is 


particularly concerned about the vice of 
intemperance: Time enough has been | 
spent already in doing what the heathen © 
would have you do, following a course | 
of incontinence, passion, drunkenness, 
reveling, carousal and shameful idolatry. © 


It need hardly be recalled that ancient 
idolatry frequently involved some highly 
festive doings. One thinks of the cult of 
Dionysius or Bacchus. 


Despite the decline of the formal cult © 
of Dionysius, St. Peter’s point is apt and | 


timeless, is it not? One need not be 


either hypocritical or prohibitionist- | 


though the two can be identical—to ob- 


serve factually, as the busy sociologists | 


have established statistically, that there 


is pronounced and regular alcoholic in- | 


temperance in our culture today. What 


is, perhaps, not so noticeable is the fact © 


(for we take it to be such) that not a few 


individuals drink, and drink to excess, | 


exactly as they smoke, and smoke to ex- 
cess: not at all because they really want 
to, but because everyone else (sic) is 


doing it. The contemporary Catholic | 


might wisely ask himself, in his daily, 
secularist circumstances, the question 
which St. Peter implicitly puts to his 


early Christians in their daily, pagan | 


environment: who is influencing whom? 


From whom are you taking lessons and | 


learning ways: from Bacchus or from 
Christ? 

The problem of drink has always been 
a headache in more ways than one. The 
wisdom of Holy Mother Church is no- 
where more evident than in her stead- 
fast refusal to compel the mass of men 
to stop drinking. The mass of men will 
not stop drinking, and there’s an end 
on’t. Or rather, there’s the difficulty: it 
is genuinely difficult to imbibe just a 
little alcohol. Still, the first Pope seemed 
to think that being a Christian, being a 
sincere follower of the ever temperate 
Christ, who thirsted so prodigiously on 
the cross, might have some bearing on 
the problem. 

As we say, things haven’t changed 
much, VincENT P. McConrry, SJ: 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, ee hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts. elementary and secondagy 
education. sec’l science, med. technology. 


Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 


115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, Ne. Windham, Maine. 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
Gddress the Director of Admissions 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology, 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, iology, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 





so 
Graduate program leading to M.A., M.S., 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Registrar 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
16@-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. |., New York 
















Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Fully accredited. Liberal arts preparation for 
transfer to senior colleges. Courses leading 
directly to careers: general business; secre- 
tarial; medical secretarial; laboratory tech- 
nician. Music and art. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. 180-acre_ campus near 
Philadelphia. Affiliated with Catholic Univer- 
sity. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, 
Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





Marywood College 


Accredited Catholic college for womep. B.A., B.S. 
B.M., M.S. degrees. Liberal Arts, vocational home 
economics, music (NASM, Acc.), art. secretarial. 

hi (el tary, ys, librarianship, 
drama, psychology, social service, science, medical 
technology. Special education. Modern tre. Gym 
with largest in East. Conducted by Sisters. 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Give date of H. S. graduation. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 











The Catholic Book Club presents 


The Autobiography of 
St. Theérése 


of Lisieux 


The complete, original text newly translated by 


MSGR. RONALD KNOX 


New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons $4.50 


CBC MEMBER PRICE — $2.98 


This new, authentic autobiography contains several actual 
untouched photographs of the Little Flower, one of her home 
and a generous sample of her handwriting. 

Best of all, it is a beautiful translation of the untouched 
original letters of St. Thérése. Her earlier recollections reflect 
the simplicity of a loving, affectionate child. As her account 
moves forward in her life, the tone takes on maturity and 


extraordinary insight. 
This is the real Saint, a real lovable, strong, clear-minded, 


generous-hearted young woman of modern times. A book to 


treasure! List Price $4.50 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, New York 
CHOOSE ANY 2 SELECTIONS FOR $2.98 


Ct AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
translated by Ronald Knox 

(0 THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR AND THE WAYWARD POPE 
by Michael de la Bedoyere 

0 


] Dual Selection: 
CATHOLIC VIEW rebegde ON CENSORSHIP 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J 3 
THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON RACE REL TIONS >| 
by John LaFarge, S.J. 2.95) 
(0 THIS IS THE MASS by Henri Daniel-Rops ................. 4.95 
CL) NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES by Charles W. Ferguson 
— 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH by Thomas Merton 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the selections checked 
above at special introductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections 
cost members only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly 
announcing each selection. I am free to accept or reject the selection 
and I may at any time cancel my membership. Enclosed — [ Bill me 


SAS A enemas enesan eae neemeomannnnaand 


StTherese. : 
vi isin 


HOW TO JOIN 


1) Select two books listed on the coupon at left, 
2) fill out the coupon, and 3) mail it to the Cath- 
olic Book Club. We will send you the two selec- 
tions for the price of one. Postage prepaid by us. 

Each month thereafter you will receive an ad- 
vance newsletter with a feature book review of the 
coming selection and reviews of other worth-while, 
recommended Catholic books. With the newsletter 
will come a prepared card with your name and our 
return address. If you do not wish a book at any 


time, just check the card and mail it back to us. © 
‘You may use the card to order a substitute CBC 
-book for $2.98—or any other book published in 
ithe U. S. A at list price. 


No pressure. No bother. Excellent books. 31% — | 
saving. All one price—$2.98. You'll be glad you | 
joined the Catholic Book Club, operated by the 
Jesuit Fathers of America Press. ; 











